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REVIEWS 


The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land. By James Seaton Reid, D.D., M.R.1.A. 
Vol. II. Whittaker & Co. 

Tuxee years have elapsed since the first volume 

of this work was published; we then (No. 331) 

bestowed our meed of praise on Dr. Reid’s ex- 

tensive research and general impartiality, lament- 
ing, however, that he sometimes yielded to pre- 

judice, and wrote “as a polemic rather than a 

historian.” In his second volume Dr. Reid has 

greatly improved in moderation; he errs in 
names, but not in things; though he brands the 

Jrish Catholics as “ rebels and papists,” he does 

not revive the oft repeated tales of the massacre; 

h he eulogizes the Scottish Presbyterians, 
yho fought for the same objects under other 
names, he does not deny that they were as into- 
leant as any of their opponents, or that the 
ninisters of the kirk sought to establish a con- 
trol over the government in public, and the con- 
sience in private, not one whit less grievous 


than that of the Romish priests or English pre- 


Before entering on the troubled period of Irish 
history, between the insurrection of 1641 and 
the triumph of the revolution in 1690, it will be 

to give a slight sketch of the state of 
paties in that unhappy country at the com- 
mencement of the great civil war. 

The Catholics were divided into three factions ; 
first, the Ulster Irish, whose great object was to 
recover the lands of which they had been dis- 
possessed by James I. ‘hese were a rude, un- 
civilized race, driven from their farms to the 
bogs and mountains by the Protestant colonists; 
they had wrongs to revenge, and when they com- 
menced their revolt, they perpetrated many 
snguinary outrages, which have been mon- 
strously exaggerated. The second Catholic party 
was composed of the Anglo-Irish, or Lords of 
the Pale. Their object was to secure their 
estates, to obtain toleration for their religion, 
aud to procure constitutional guarantees for an 
upright administration of the local government. 
These men hated the mere Irish, and could 
never be induced to unite with them cordially ; 
they were loyalists, and sincerely inclined to 
maintain the connexion with England, while the 
Uster men nurtured projects of national inde- 
pendence. A third party was composed of 
bigoted adherents to the Romish Church; most 
fits members had relatives in the Spanish ser- 
vice, and had long been engaged in treasonable 
correspondence with the courts of Rome and 
Madrid. These were joined by a majority of 
the ecclesiastics, and thus obtained a pernicious 
influence which was not justified by their num- 
bers, their rank, or their talents. 

Among the Protestants, the royalists were the 
first in station, but the lowest in number and in 
influence; they were staunch adherents to the 
Established Church and to the King; they were 
werse to the toleration of popery, but they were 
tot unwilling to make some concessions to the 
Catholic Lords of the Pale, with whom most of 

were united by ties of friendship or con- 
‘nguinity. A more numerous and compact 

y was formed by the Scotch and English 
Presbyterians, whose sole aim was to make the 

enant the basis of the national government. 


They believed that the extermination of papacy 


and prelacy was a religious duty, and they con- 
demned every concession to the Catholics as a 
sin which cried to Heaven for vengeance. They 
were, however, attached to a monarchical form 
of government, though they could not be per- 
suaded to take arms for the king during any part 
of the contest. A third, and smaller body, was 
composed of the Independents, or, as they were 
called by the Presbyterians, ‘the Sectaries.” 
These were for the most part republicans ; they 
hated popery, prelacy, and presbyterianisin 
alike; indeed, they hesitated not to declare that 
“ an assembly of divines” was as odious to them 
as the Inquisition. To this third class the sol- 
diers of fortune, who cared little about religion of 
any kind, adhered, and the class was numerous 
in Ireland, from the number of soldiers who had 
been disbanded at the end of the Elizabethan 
wars. We need not add, that this last Protestant 
section triumphed over all the others, for no two 
out of the five could be induced to combine for 
mutual protection. 

Dr. Reid labours to prove that the Presby- 
terians were the best Protestant party ; he asserts 
that they were both patriotic and loyal, but he 
does not conceal the fact, that in Ireland, as in 
Scotland, they aimed at establishing the domi- 
nation of the presbyteries, and placing the power 
of their Church above that of the State. His at- 
tention is principally directed to the ecclesiastical 
condition of presbyterianism during the struggle, 
and he is less attentive to the general history of 
the period than is desirable. We shall not follow 
him through the history of his church, but shall 
glean a few anecdotes, illustrating the state of 
society at the period. 

During the siege of Newry by the Northern 
Irish, the garrison made a truce to procure sup- 
plies. The negotiations were made after the 
same fashion that an Irish bargain is concluded 
at the present day :— 

“ Towards the latter end of this year, 1643, our 
garrison at the Newry fell in extreme want of all 
manner of provisions both for back and belly. For 
this reason, by Monro’s toleration, I had a meeting 
with an Irish colonel, one Turlough O’Neill, sent by 
Sir Philemy. We met at Kirrioter, [Pointzpass] 
each of us with twenty horse: and after an hour's 
discourse, and the drinking some healths in aqua-vite 
and Irish usquebaugh, we concluded a cessation of 
arms with them for our own garrison. But this did 
not supply our wants; for no money came to the 
army either from England or Scotland, and very 
little meal came from Carrickfergus to us.” 

When the Covenant was administered to the 
army, we find only one recusant, but he was 
sufficiently remarkable; for he became subse- 
quently a bitter persecutor of the covenanters. 

“The ministers who had charge of regiments as 
their congregations, did administer it to these regi- 
ments ; and the regiments who had no ministers re- 
ceived it from the ministers come from Scotland, who 
all entered into that oath with great appearance of 
desire and affection ; some really, others went along. 
I have heard none refused it but Major Dalzell in 
the major-general’s regiment, who then and all his 
days thereafter proved an atheist, and an open enemy 
to the work of God.” 

From 1612 to 1648 the division of parties, 





among both Catholics and Protestants, prevent- 
ed the war from being brought to a decisive | 
issue. Monck, who had been sent by the Eng- 
lish parliament to Ulster, saw that nothing 
could be done until he had become master of the | 





Scottish presbyterians; and the account given , 


from Adair’s MSS. of the means he used to 
secure Belfast and Carrickfergus are charac- 
teristic of the crafty and unprincipled poli- 
tician. 

“Colonel Monck, then commanding the British 
forces, cunningly fomented jealousies of that nature ; 
and, understanding that Major-general Monro had 
disobliged one of the Scotch regiments (Glencairn’s) 
by straitening their quarters ; and also the gentlemen 
who then had considerable interest in these quarters, 
by forcing the soldiers to oppress the tenants ; he did 
secretly consult with some of the officers of that re- 
giment, especially Captain Brice Cochrane and Ma- 
jor Knox, together with those gentlemen that were 
concerned in the quarters, in what way the major- 
general's garrison might be surprised and be re- 
moved, withal promising great things to them if they 
would be instrumental in it. The gentlemen having 
a grudge at the major-general, and fearing his re- 
ceiving of George Monro with his associates, and not 
discerning Monck’s policy and what he was driving at, 
and not foreseeing the prejudice that would thenoe 
follow upon the Scotch army in Ireland after their 
long service and expense of so much blood against 
the Irish, they resolve to hazard by coming into the 
garrison by night ; and, knowing the gates were care- 
lessly kept in his quarters in Carrickfergus, so that 
they might, by the help of an ambush without the 
wall, surprise the soldiers at the north gate, and leave 
the gate open to a great party under Monck imme- 
diately to enter the town ; all which they did early 
in the morning of September the twelfth, and sur- 
prised the major-general in his bed. Colonel Monck 
immediately shipped him for England, where he. was 
kept prisoner in the Tower of London for several, 
some say for five years.” 

The execution of Charles I. was viewed with 
great horror by the Presbyterians. ‘The presby- 
tery at Belfast published a strong condemnation 
of it, which had the honour of being answered 
by John Milton at the command of the English 
Council of State. Our author is rather indig- 
nant, that notwithstanding this loyal effusion, 
the exiled Bishop of Down and Connor, in a 
sermon preached before Charles II. at Breda, 
accused the Presbyterians of having aided in 
the king’s martyrdom. ‘I'he sermon is a curio- 
sity in its way; it is entitled the “ Martyrdom of 
King Charles, or his conformity with Christ in 
his sufferings.” Some of the parallels mentioned 
by the worthy bishop will astonish modern 
readers :— 

“When Christ was apprehended he wrought a 
miraculous cure for an enemy, healing Malcus his 
eare after it was cut off: so it is well known that God 
inabled our soveraigne when he was in prison to 
worke many wonderfull cures even for his enemies.— 
When our Saviour suffered there were terrible signes 
and wonders; for there was darknesse over all the 
land, the earth did shake, the rocks clave asunder, 
the vaile of the temple was rent, and the graves were 
opened; so—it was thought very prodigious that 
when he sufferd the ducks forsook their pond at St. 
James's, and came as farre as White-hall, fluttering 
about the scaffold : so that our soveraigne might have 
said unto his murtherers, as it is in Job xii. 7. Aske 
the beasts and they will tell thee, and the fowles of 
the heaven and they will instruct thee.” 

The passage which offended the Presbyterians 
was the following :-— 

“The Presbyterians murdered the king in his po- 
litical capacity, the Independents in his naturall ca- 
pacity. Thus our Soveraigne, as well as our Saviour, 


| was crucified between two theeves, but neither of 


them a good theefe.” 
We have many proofs of the rigid rule en- 
forced by the Presbyterians during the period of 
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their power. One offender, however, deserves 
to be pilloried in immortal fame :— 

“The first censure on record is—* That John 
Cowan shall stand opposite the pulpit, and confess 
his sin, in the face of the public, of beating his wife 
on the Lord’s day.’” 

The prudent administration of Henry Crom- 
well receives high praise from Dr. Reid; one 
incident towards the close of his career is very 
important, if true. It rests on the authority of 
Mr. Adair, a Presbyterian minister of high cha- 
racter, whose MS. memoirs have furnished Dr. 
Reid with his most valuable materials. The 
passage also confirms Hallam’s suspicions of the 
treachery of Coote and Broghill. 

“ Yet a due testimony is not to be denied Henry 
Cromwell, though the son of the usurper Oliver; who 
when he perceived matters to go to confusion in Eng- 
land after his father’s death, and the Anabaptists 
carry all along both in England and Ireland, he had 
a desire and resolution to be instrumental for bring- 
ing home the king to his just right, though upon 
terms by which religion and property might be 
secured. This he did communicate to the soberest 
of the officers of the army, who he thought would be 
most ready to concur; and particularly to the Lord 
President [Coote] and to the Lord Broghill. But 
the motion from him was crushed by those whom he 
looked on as his friends and the king's friends: and 
some of them, seeing things go as they did, resolved 
to take the glory of the king's restoration to them- 
selves. Upon this Sir Arthur Forbes, a gallant gen- 
tleman who had been a great sufferer for the king 
both in his blood and estate, was sent over to the 
king then at Breda with a tender of their service to 
his majesty, and intimation how far Ireland was at 
his disposal without any terms or conditions for reli- 
gion. Yea, these two lords in Dublin growing emu- 
lous of one another, and both being afraid of the 
king’s displeasure on his return, having been great 
compliers with the times before, they studied to in- 
gratiate themselves with the king, and resolved to 
prevent [anticipate] one another by cffering the king, 
though then abroad, all conditions on his return that 
he could require. This they thought would be ac- 
ceptable to the king, the rather because it was ex- 
pected that England would not receive him without 
conditions, somewhat equivalent to those upon which 
he was first received in Scotland; for the long par- 
liament then sitting in England owned the covenant 
and work of reformation. But that truly worthy 
person, Sir John Clotworthy, being then in Dublin, 
a member of the convention, and finding out these 
designs of the lords, so wrought with them that they 
concurred to send one from them both to the king, 
with conditions for Ireland as well as for England or. 
his restoration. And they both pitched upon Sir John 
to go on this negotiation. He accordingly went as 
far as London in his way to Holland ; but Monk’s 
actings prevented his further journey.” 

The persecution of the Presbyterians and other 
sectaries in the north of Ireland by the bishops, 
when restored to power, seems to have been less 
intense than in England or Scotland. Several of 
the Irish nobles who had received signal proofs 
of their loyalty, protected them, and even pro- 
cured them salaries from the secret service mo- 
ney, which seems to have been the origin of the 
“Regium Donum.” ‘The insurrection of the 
Covenanters in Scotland, and the unauthorized 
proclamation of a fast by the presbytery at La- 
gan, however, alarmed the jealousy of the go- 
vernment, and not without reason, for the decla- 
ration of the causes of the fast was virtually an 
incitement to insurrection. Dr. Reid dwells at 
some length on the sufferings of the ministers 
engaged in this imprudent transaction, but he 
slurs over the provocation. 

The accession of James II. justly alarmed the 
Irish Protestants, not so much for the safety of 
their lives as the security of their estates. ‘The 
Presbyterians, however, were at first gainers by 
the change of policy in the new reign. 

“On the fourth of April James issued his cele- 
brated * Declaration for liberty of conscience,’ sus- 


pending, by virtue of his royal prerogative, the exe- 





cution of all the penal laws for religious offences, and 
prohibiting the imposition of religious tests as qualifi- 
cations for office. 

“This Declaration extended to Ireland, and af- 
forded a seasonable relief to the Presbyterians from 
persecution—which, since the king’s accession, had 
continued unabated—until the fears of the episcopa- 
lians for their own church induced them to relax in 
their severities towards the non-conformists. Minis- 
ters now re-entered their places of worship, which 
had remained forcibly closed during the last five 
years. Stated meetings of presbytery were publicly 
held; ruling elders resumed their seats as constituent 
members of these courts; and all ecclesiastical func- 
tions were exercised without molestation or appre- 
hension, The hands of their recent intolerant per- 
secutors were tied up, and religious freedom was un- 
expectedly established, but upon a very precarious 
and unconstitutional basis.” 

It seems that the northern Presbyterians would 
have continued loyal to James, notwithstanding 
the success of the Prince of Orange in England, 
had they not been alienated by an artifice, the 
author of which has never been discovered :— 

“ On the third of December, an anonymous letter, 
addressed to the Earl of Mount-Alexander, was 
dropped in the streets of Comber in the county of 
Down, purporting to warn his lordship, as a particu- 
lar friend of the writer, that a general massacre of 
the Protestants had been planned by the Irish to 
take effect on the following Sunday. Similar letters 
were addressed to Mr. Brown of Lisburn, Mr. Mait- 
land of Hillsborough, and were dispersed through the 
neighbouring towns. Copies were immediately de- 
spatched to Dublin by Mr. Upton, of Templepatrick, 
and by Sir William Franklin, the second husband of 
the Countess of Donegal, then residing in the castle 
of Belfast. In this emergency, the first persons who 
were consulted were the Presbyterian ministers of 
the adjoining parishes in Down and Antrim; who 
did not hesitate to urge their people to associate and 
arm themselves, as a necessary precaution for the 
protection of their lives and properties. Mr. Cun- 
ningham of Belfast had forwarded a copy of this 
anonymous letter to Mr. Canning, at Garvagh, and, 
through Colonel Phillips of Newtonlimavady, it 
reached Derry on the evening of Thursday the sixth 
of December.” 

Never was Voltaire’s aphorism of the mischief 
that may be wrought by a successful lie more 
fully exemplified. Derry closed its gates; the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians in the city laid 
aside their mutual animosities, a rallying point 
was provided for the adherents of the Prince of 
Orange, and resistance was protracted until the 
arrival of Schomberg’s army. “It is not neces- 
sary to dwell on the actions of the Derry and 
Enniskillen men; to their exertions the preser- 
vation of Ireland to the English crown was 
chiefly owing. * It is painful to add, that they 
were treated with gross ingratitude and injustice 
by William’s government. 

“ Instead of being in any wise rewarded, they did 
not even receive the amount of pay which was ac- 
knowledged by parliament to be justly due to them. 
In 1691 the officers and men of both garrisons con- 
stituted Colonel Hugh Hamill of Lifford, their agent 
and trustee, and authorized him to make the neces- 
sary applications to the crown and to parliament for 
their arrears. Seven years afterwards he resigned 
this office, and his brother, William Hamill, who re- 
sided principally in England, was appointed in his 
room. He used every effort in his power on behalf 
of his employers, but without success ; and in 1714 
he published a statement of his proceedings and a 
strong appeal to tle public, entitled, ‘ A Memorial 
by William Hamill, Gent. agent and trustee for the 
officers and soldiers of the two late garrisons of Lon- 
donderry and Enniskilling in Ireland, their relicts 
and representatives. Dedicated to his principals.’ 
Lond. 1714. 8vo. pp. 40. This effort in their favour 
met with no better success; and he was again com- 
pelled to lay their hard case before the nation in a 
second publication, with this sarcastic and significant 
title, * A view of the danger and folly of being public 
spirited and sincerely loving one’s country, in the 


deplorable case of the Londonderry and Inniskilling 





regiments ; being a true and faithful account of their 
unparalleled services and sufferings at and since the 
Revolution. To which is added the particular cage 
of William Hamill, Gent. their agent.’ Lond, 172) 
4to. pp. 74. From this work it appears that, after 
two and thirty years tedious and fruitless negotiatj 
the following arrears were still due to the eight Tegi- 
ments that formed the garrison of Derry during the 
siege :—Baker’s regiment, 16,274/. 9s. 8d.; Mi 
burn’s, 95417. 16s.; Walker's, 10,1887. 13s, 6g. 
Munroe’s, 8,360/. 2s.; Crofton’s, 7,750/. lls, 6¢.. 
Hamill’s, 8,9697. 13s. 6d.; Lane’s, 8,360. 9. 
Murray’s, 5,312/. 9s. 6d.; making a total of 74,7571 
17s. 8d., not a farthing of which appears to have been 
ever paid!” 

Dr. Reid’s work has brought to light many 
important documents elucidating the true nature 
of the Irish civil wars, especially in Ulster; we 
regret that he has used them rather to illustrate 
theological controversy than general history, but 
still the volumes contain much useful and curious 
information. Though fully entitled to Hudibras’s 
name of “ Presbyterian true blue,” the author's 
prejudices never lead him to mis-state facts; 
almost his only error is the misapplication of 
epithets: there were certainly periods when it 
would be hard to determine which of the six 
parties described in the beginning of this article 
were rebels, and which loyalists; and we do not 
quite approve of Dr. Reid's Irish mode of settling 
the question, by making his criterion the religion 
of the parties. 








History of Spain, from the Invasion of the Goths 
to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century,— 
[ Histoire d’Espagne, §c.] By M. Rosseeuw 
St. Hilaire. Vol. I. Paris, Levrault ; Lon 
don, Bossange & Co. 
However highly the reader may be pleased to 
estimate the ‘History of Spain,’ published in 
Lardner’s Cyclopzedia,—and we were among the 
first to welcome and to commend it,—the limits 
within which the author was restricted were 
such that he could not possibly produce a work 
that should leave nothing to be desired. 
Accordingly, no sooner did the work appear 
in Germany, than some writers of reputation, 
perceiving its deficiencies, resolved to supply 
them. Lembke applied himself to the history 
of the Visigoths, but we do not see that he 
has hitherto produced much that is novel on 
the subject. His researches are, of course, mi- 
nute, and he has taken a more general view of 
the people by tracing them to their probable 
origin, and by accompanying them, at every step 
of their migrations, to their ascendancy in Spain. 
But, though his diligence has given great diffu- 
sion to the period embraced by his first volume 
—the only one we have seen, and, we believe, 
the only one yet published—it is surprising to 
see how little he has really added to our previous 
stock of knowledge. With a better purpose, 
and with far greater prospect of success, Asch- 
bach undertook the history of the Mohammedan 
domination. He knew that the fragments of 
Casiri,—who, prior to the appearance of Conde’s 
book, ‘ Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes 
en Espafia,’ was, except Cardonne and Murphy, 
the only authority for that portion of the national 
history,— are hasty, erroneous, meagre, 
selected without much judgment: that Murphy 
and Cardoune were not safe, as assuredly they 
were not sufficient guides; and that even Conde 
was susceptible, both of a better method, and of 
considerable augmentation. Knowing that, in 
this arduous enterprise, little could be effected 
without a personal examination of the vast Ar 
bic stores in the Escurial, and the royal library 
at Madrid, he proceeded to both places, and, 
since his arrival in Spain, he has given us three 
volumes on the personages, events, and institir 
tions of Mohammedan history. He has diseo 
vered several MSS., which escaped the vigilance 
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Se 


of Casiri, of Conde, and of Silvester de Sacy ; 
god, when his labours are completed, we may 
a far more comprehensive—a far more 
gecurate work on the subject than all that have 
ared. Until they are completed, we 
Mr. Southey will not publish his work so 
commenced—a ‘ History of the Moors.’ 
Schaefer, another German writer, selected for his 
leisure the history of Portugal, of which one 
yolume only has yet appeared. We have not 
yen it; nor, as we happen to know that Mr. 
Southey is occupied on the same subject, do we 
wish to see it. Of all living men, the latter is 
best qualified for the task. 
The example of Germany was not likely to be 
gholly lost in France, the most imitative, but 
ps the least original of countries. In what 
isintended to be a vast collection—that of ‘ His- 
toires Completes de tous les Etats Européens,’ 
now publishing, the ‘ Histoire d’Espagne et de 
Portugal,’ forms, of course, a prominent part. 
Itis said, in the title, to be taken from Aschbach, 
lembke, Dunham, Bossi, Ferreras, Schzefer, &c., 
yet nothing is more certain than that three- 
fourths of the only volume yet published is trans- 
lated from the English work. Many of the notes 
md citations are from the same history; yet, 
seldom is the acknowledgment made for them— 
adegree of dishonesty which we leave M. Pa- 





qus to reconcile as he may with his own con- 
science. 

This work of Paquis has been immediately 
fillowed by the history of M. St. Hilaire, of which 
oly one volume has appeared, and which is to be 
extended to seven or eight. It would be diffi- 
cult to give a reason why this second history 
should have been attempted at all. So far as 
the present volume can enable us to judge of 
its merit, it is much inferior to the one conducted 
by Paquis. The author himself acknowledges 
that he had never thought of the subject prior to 
the close of 1833; he had made no preparations 
for it—he had not, we suspect, read in his whole 
life half a dozen volumes of Spanish history. 
Yet, his publisher has the assurance to talk of 
“les longs travaux de M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire 
sux sources mémes de I’histoire Espagnole, dans 
les Bibliothéques de 1’Espagne, et tue celles de 
lAllemagne,”’—and he adds too, that the libraries 
of Germany are, at least, as rich (in Spanish 
books) as those of Spain—an assertion betraying 
a ignorance so gross as to be intolerable. ‘This 
M. St. Hilaire has not, as far as we can judge, 
made use of a single original author: his 
volume appears to be partly a translation 
from Masden, Lembke, Aschbach, and Dunham, 


md, in no slight degree, a rifacciamento of 








the work of M. Paquis, and of M. Depping’s 
‘Histoire Générale d’Espagne.’ It is, however, 
indebted chiefly to the English work ; it is, in- 
deed, frequently a mere translation of that work : 
ten the notes are often taken, verbatim et lite- 
tatim; and, throughout, the obligations are so 
manifest, that we should frequently deem it a 
fee translation, did we not know that he has 
greatly augmented the original from the recent 
German writers we have mentioned. Yet these 
aapttons he carefully suppresses ! 

Should these remarks appear severe to an 
ne, let him institute a comparison ; and, jl 
be will find many things transposed, he will 
tho find that, generally, M. St. Hilaire has 
adopted the substance—in many cases the pre- 
tise words—of the English original. ‘The exploits 
of Viriatus, the sieges of Saguntum and Numan- 
ta—the reigns of Leovigild, Wamba, Witiza, 
and Roderic—the events preceding and attending 
the subjugation of Spain by the Mohammedan 
ivader—the discipline of the Spanish Church 
wder the Romans and the Goths, are a few of the 
istances which fully prove the truth of the 
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But, to whatever sources M. St. Hilaire is in- 
debted, no one can deny that his work contains 
more information than the English one. This 
advantage is entirely owing to his more ample 
limits. Yet, here we must observe, that, as these 
limits were of his own choosing, he has not made 
all the use of them that he might. He has not, 
for instance, so much as glanced at the antiqui- 
ties of the Peninsula; he has entirely overlooked 
its literature ; he has neglected the biography of 
the celebrated churchmen and writers—in fact, on 
all these subjects, he is more deficient than even 
the English work, which has been his chief guide. 
What is more inexcusable, he has not entered 
into an investigation which the amplitude of his 
plan rendered peculiarly incumbent on him, 
that of the relation between the Gothic institu- 
tions of Spain and those of the Germans and 
Scandinavians. He ought to know that no 
country in Europe exhibits deeper traces of the 
Germanic spirit than Spain. 

In conclusion, though the work of M. St. Hi- 
laire is in every respect a compilation, and a 
compilation not always made with judgment— 
though it has little merit of style, no power of 
condensation, none of reflection—though it is 
inferior to the History of M. Paquis—its publi- 
cation may do good, since it may stimulate abler 
and more learned men to undertake the same task. 





Stokeshill-Place ; or, the Man of Business. By 
the Auther of ‘Mrs. Armytage,’ ‘ Mothers 
and Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. Colburn. 

None of the novelists of modern time—none, 

especially, who have written so profusely—keep 

with greater constancy “ the even tenour of their 
way” than Mrs. Gore. Her tales are always 
amusing, with plots skilfully entangled enough 
to keep the reader's attention alive,—and charac- 
ters marked out with sufficient shrewdness to 
prove what the authoress could do, if it pleased 
her to dive deep rather than to skim the surface 

—and a style mannered in the excess of the free- 

dom which she takes with “ the King’s English.” 

No one can throw out a sneer with a more ran- 

dom air, or a surer aim; no one redeem more 

skilfully the puppet-like and artificial nature of 
the greater pm. wed of her characters by a few 
judicious strokes of feeling and human affection. 

She is, in short, an excellent specimen of the 

clever school; and the novel before us is a fair 

sample of her works. 

‘ Stokeshill-Place’ forms no bad companion to 
‘Mrs. Armytage,’—that haughty and disagree- 
able gentlewoman, if we recollect right, having 
been, every inch of her, “a woman of business,” 
Her pendant, Mr. Barnsley, the hero of this tale, 
is still less engaging than herself :—an attorney 
who has wriggled himself up into the more aris- 
tocratic position of a country gentleman, be- 
comes the purchaser of an estate belonging to 
a decayed “ old ancient family” (as the country- 
folk have it)—been the guardian of a peer during 
his minority—gained a seat in Parliament. He 
has done all this with the hard-hearted wish of 
exalting his own consequence; and not because he 
is the father of as sweet, and gracious, and lovely 
a daughter as ever gave Nature’s own patent of 
nobility to the family of a parvenu: one who 
deserves richly all the honours and the distinc- 
tions that the world has to bestow. To show the 
beauty of Margaret’s character—the sterling 
fineness of the metal—it was necessary that she 
should pass through trial and suffering ; and ac- 
cordingly she has to endure slights, a disap- 
pointment in the first bestowal of her affections 
—vicissitudes of fortune, with all the coarse and 
heart-wearing evils that follow in their train :— 
throughout the whole of her career, ill-under- 
stood and lightly prized by her selfish, calculat- 
ing parent. But Mrs. Gore knows her vocation 
too well to allow Margaret Barnsley’s history to 





end, as seemed likely, in adversity and spinster- 
hood : the curtain does not fall till we have seen 
her happy marriage. Of course, such a frame 
cannot but include a vast variety of figures, all 
of which are dashed in with Mrs. Gore’s usual 
smartness. The group at Wynnex Abbey—in- 
cluding Lady Shoreham A her finished son, 
with his two rakish uncles, “‘ Gus” and “ the Par- 
son,’’—is, perhaps, the most prominent; and there 
is something very charming (one of the redeem- 
ing clauses mentioned awhile since,) in the heart- 
warm affection of the heroine’s humble old go- 
verness. All, in short, who covet a new novel, 
cannot do better than take a peep at ‘ Stokeshill- 
Place,’ and perhaps we may sharpen their curi- 
osity by concluding the present notice with a 
short passage, which, to be suitable to the spirit 
of the hour, shall relate the crowning pleasures of 
an election contest :— 

“ And the morrow!—The cruelty of the fiat 
‘Master Barnadine, rise and be hanged!’ seemed 
nothing in comparison with ‘ Mr, Barnsley, rise and 
be chaired !”——He felt that he had been elected in 
opposition to the wishes of what might be called the 
town; that he had been thrust upon them by the 
activity of the two Hs, and the gathering together of 
the scattered tribes of Westertonians. Most of the 
out-voters, (London mechanics or men of small busi- 
ness, or small men of business elsewhere,) had _re- 
turned to the place from whence they came. His 
oration would be performed to an audience of dissi- 
dents; and he thought of dead cats and rotten apples, 
and trembled. 

* But it was too late for retreat. The chair, 
adorned with its laurels and ribands, was already ex- 
hibiting in the shop of Varnish and Deal, the uphol- 
sterers, over whose door streamed a blue banner va- 
riegated with mud by the malcontents; while the 
bales of blue ribbon already laid to his account by 
Miss Tiffany the milliner, (from whom Mrs. Timmins 
threatened to withdraw her custom,) were in progress 
of augmentation by a few thousand yards more, sent 
for express to Maidstone the preceding night, as if 
all the maids of Kent were to be indebted for a 
twelvemonth to come to Barnsley for the splendour 
of their topknots. As the new member stood before 
the glass, shaving the lengthened chin of his discon- 
solate face, he could not but bewail the inconsistency 
of destiny ; which, during the last six weeks, had 
condemned a man exclusively devoted to business, to 
all the fiddle-de-dee of life ; to balls, junkets, bon- 
fires, illuminations,—first the pleasures of the table, 
and now the honours of the chair. 

“ ¢Sir!’"—said John, who was maliciously watch- 
ing the progress of his master’s despondency, ‘ I hope 
your Honour be in good heart this morning,—for 
I’m feared your Honour will have but a trying day 
ont. Job Hanson have been up at the Place this 
morning, (about stacking the wood yard) and told 
us as how Dobbs’s people were recruiting with good 
bounty money, far and near, for a strong hiss at the 
chairing; such a mint of money, he says, never was 
spent at any election since tlie time Squire Wood- 
gate, Sir Henry’s uncle, was shoved to the wall.’ 
(Barnsley’s face brightened at the comparison). * But 
to be sure, Sir, times be changed; for nigh as Sir 
Henry was upon a majority, they say it hav’n’t cost 
him not a tithe part of what’s gone out of your 
Honour's pocket. Farmer Hawkins up at Long- 
lands, he have undertaken to clear Sir Henry out 
and out, for a matter of eight hundred pound. His 
woters was all residents.’ 

“ Barnsley’s face grew black as the stock which 
the footman was buckling on. 

“<Tf so be I might make bold to give a bit of 
advice,’ resumed John, watching in the glass into 
which he peeped over his master’s shoulder, to 
watch the effect produced by his communications,— 
*I could wenture to say as it would be wort: while 
to give the constable a bit of a tip, to keep pear your 
Honour’s person, during the ceremony; for from 
somethin’ Job overheard as he was a-passing the 
Winchelsea Arms, he do think there'll be a sort of a 
plot a-carrying on ?” 

“¢A plot ?°—reiterated Barnsley, thinking of no- 
thing less than the gunpowder and Guy Fawkes. ‘ Do 
they want to blow me up? 
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* John, though almost as much of a wag as Squire 
Closeman, was forced (in regard to the subordination 
of his cloth) to resist the retort that rose to his lips, 
of * Lord, Sir, hav’n’t you had blowing up enough 
from them already ?*—and simply replied— Bless 
you, Sir, no'!—all they wants is to blow you down. 
They're getting up somethin’ of a sham chairing, 
that’s all; and heads is so hot at elections, that it 
will be hard if some on ’em doesn’t get broke on sich 
a ’casion. Would your Honour wish me to speak to 
the constables ?—” 





METEOROLOGY. 
Meteorology considered in its connexion with 
Astronomy, Climate, &c. By Patrick Murphy. 
On the Causes and Principles of Meteorological 

Phenomena. By Graham Hutchison. 

{Second Notice.] i 
We shall now advert, as promised, tothe chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere which, as it sur- 
rounds, and rests at its base upon the surface 
of the earth, consists principally of four consti- 
tuent parts,—oxygen gas, nitrogen gas, carbonic 
acid gas, and the vapour of water. Of these, 
oxygen gas and nitrogen gas remain perma- 
nently elastic, under all the varieties of circum- 
stances of heat and pressure to which they have 
been subjected by man; and water absorbs them, 
under ordinary circumstances, in very small 
quantities. Atmospheric air, whenever exa- 
mined, whether at the greatest elevations, or 
near the surface, whether in the country or in 
towns, over land or sea, is everywhere found to 
contain these two in the same proportion—about 
four-fifths of the bulk of any portion of dry air 
being nitrogen, and one-fifth oxygen or vital air 
—that is, 100 cubic inches of dry atmospheric 
air, contain 20 cubic inches oxygen, and 80 
nitrogen. This, from the slight difference in the 
specific gravities of these two gases, will be, when 
reduced to weight, about 35 parts nitrogen to 
1 oxygen; and since 100 cubic inches of dry 
atmospheric air under the barometric pressure of 
30 inches, and at the temperature of 60, weigh 
about 30} grains, of these 23.75 will be nitro- 
gen, and the remaining 6.75 oxygen. From the 
permanency of the proportion of these consti- 
tuents of atmospheric air, they are usually spoken 
of as the two essential constituents of the atmo- 
sphere. Carbonic acid gas exists in very variable 
proportions in the atmosphere: this gas is highly 
absorbable by water, and upon increasing the 
pressure with which it is forced into contact with 
water, the quantity absorbed is increased in about 
thesame proportion. The pure gas itself has been 
not only reduced to the form of a liquid, but 
even of a solid crystalline substance, by subject- 
ing it to an increased pressure and a diminution 
of temperature. ‘These circumstances are to be 
kept in mind, as probably they account for the 
fact that the quantity of this substance found in 
the lower parts of the atmosphere, is less than 
the nature of gases in general would lead us 
to expect; while in the upper parts, its relative 
amount is greater. It has been estimated that 
the quantity of the carbonic acid contained in 
the atmosphere, varies from the ,1,,, to the 
soyomn Of the whole: but it is also found to 
exist in greater amount by day than by night, 
and in dry than in damp weather. ‘The quantity 
of vapour of water in the atmosphere is very 
variable, there being more, even on an average, 
at one part of the earth than at another; also at 
one season of the year than at another, and at 
one altitude than at another. The chief circum- 
stances which are influential in making the 
amount greater at one place than at another, at 
any given time, are: the temperature of the air 
of that place—the proximity of the ocean, or of 
seas, lakes, morasses, or other collections of 
waters, or of moist places, as sources from whence 
the vapour is dertved—and lastly, the tranquil- 
lity of the air, or, on the other hand, the rapidity 





with which it passes the place under considera- 
tion. The variation of the quantity of vapour of 
water in the atmosphere is a matter of the utmost 
importance in estimating meteorological changes, 
as, upon the various results of a change in that 
quantity, and of the states in which water exists 
in the atmosphere, depend, we were almost in- 
clined to say, all these diversities, in which man 
is so much concerned, but which, not having been 
as yet reduced to strict rules of calculation, we 
are apt to term irregularities. In the necessarily 
imperfect sketch which we are now about to 
give, we shall follow, as far as our space will 
permit us, the method of Daniell; and first, 
briefly note how matters would stand, if the at- 
mosphere consisted of wuncondensable gases, 
such as are its principal constituents—oxygen 
and nitrogen. Were we writing a systematic 
work upon the subject, we should endeavour, as 
far as possible, to treat first merely of the pneu- 
matical constitution of the atmosphere, and then 
take up the chemical. In doing so, we should 
be much assisted by the fact, that vapour of 
water, as long as it retains its gaseous or elastic 
state, is subject to the same laws as other gases 
which have not been as yet condensed. We 
have already stated, that it is the interweaving 
of these and other subjects, which are characteris- 
tically and decidedly distinct, which we conceive 
to be the greatest defect in Mr. Hutchison’s 
valuable work. 

If the air, like water or mercury, were an 
incompressible fluid, resting upon the surface of 
the earth, it could be very easily shown that it 
would extend upwards over every part of the 
surface, by a height as much greater in propor- 
tion than the barometric column of mercury, as 
the specific gravity of mercury is greater than 
the specific gravity of air at the surface of the 
earth. An atmosphere so constituted, is a mere 
creature of the imagination, for the purpose of 
facilitating computation ; it is called a homoge- 
neous atmosphere, for in that case its density, as 
you ascended to various heights, would be inva- 
riable. Since mercury is 13.6 times heavier, 
bulk for bulk, than water, and water is 823 
times as heavy as air, of the medium tempera- 
ture of 60°, and under the barometric pressure 
of 30 inches of mercury, it can hence be readily 
computed, that the homogeneous atmosphere 
would extend upwards to aheight of 27,982 feet, 
or 5 miles 527 yards, being between five miles 
and a quarter, and five miles and a third. The 
use of this number, representing the height of 
the homogeneous atmosphere, is very extensive 
in aiding computation; thus, Newton investi- 
gated the velocity of sound, by comparing the 
motion of the pulses of the air, by the rapid 
vibratory motion of which sound is caused, with 
what would be the motion of a pendulum, if it 
was of the length of this homogeneous atmo- 
sphere. ‘Thus, also, in the subject more imme- 
diately before us, air will rush into a void space, 
if permitted, with precisely the velocity that 
would be acquired from gravitation, by an unim- 
peded heavy body, in falling down this height of 
the homogeneous atmosphere, which velocity is 
readily computed, by a rule of three statement, 
based upon Galileo’s well-known theorem re- 
specting falling bodies, to be 1,342 feet per 
second. By a precisely similar mode of reason- 
ing, it will also follow, that if the barometer at 
any place should suddenly fall a number of 
inches or decimal parts of an inch, denoted, let 
us say, by f—the wind that is to be expected, in 
consequence of the air rushing in to fill up the par- 
tial void thuscaused, will have the velocity ininches 
per second expressed by 24/13.6 x 823 x 198 xf, 
or twice the square-root of the product had by 
multiplying together the number denoting the 
specific gravity of mercury to water, the number 
expressing the specific gravity of water to atmo- 








spheric air, the number of inches through which 
a heavy body would fall in one second, and the 
number expressing the fall of the barometer jn 
inches and decimals of an inch. This is a matter 
of no small consequence, in reducing to caley. 
lation the winds which arise from differences of 
atmospheric tension, such as those which arise 
from the effects of heating and cooling various 
parts of the atmosphere, or from any cause 
which produces a partial void at any place—such 
as condensation of vapour, sudden descent of 
water, as rain, hail, or snow from the upper 
parts of the atmosphere to the earth. It alg 
enables us to reduce to calculation the force or 
moving effect of such winds; for it has been as- 
certained, that atmospheric air, moving with g 
velocity of 22 feet per second, exerts a force 
equal to about one pound avoirdupois upon 
every square foot of surface upon which it im- 
pinges perpendicularly. At other velocities, its 
force in pounds is nearly in the proportion of 
the squares of the velocities expressed in feet 
per second, divided by the square of 22, or 484, 
While upon this subject, we may state, that 
Derham estimated the velocity of the wind, in 
very great storms, at 66 feet per second, or about 
45.5 miles per hour ; but De la Condamine esti, 
mated the force of the wind, in very great storms, 
at 90.5 feet per second, or about 62 miles per 
hour. Smeaton has published, in the 51st vol, 
of the Philosophical Transactions, a table, drawn 
up by Rouse, of the velocities and forces exerted 
by wind, moving with the varieties of speed ex- 
pressed in the language of sailors by breeze, 
gale, brisk gale, high wind, storm, great storm, 
hurricane, &c. From this it appears, that 
winds, moving with speeds varying from 1 foot 
to 22 feet per second, or 15 miles per hour, ex- 
hibit all the varieties from scarcely perceptible 
to a pleasant brisk gale. From that, to 66 feet 
per second, or 45 miles per hour, wind passes 
through all gradations, up to a very high wind; 
it then exerts a force of about 10 1b. on every 
square foot of surface on which it impinges per- 
pendicularly. At 88 feet per second, or 60 miles 
per hour, it becomes a viclent storm, and exerts 
about 18 lb. on the square foot; at 117 feet per 
second, or 80 miles per hour, it is a hurricane, 
and exerts 31.5 ]b. on the square foot; at 147 
feet per second, or 100 miles per hour, it exerts 
a force of 49 lb. per square foot, and is then the 
most violent hurricane, capable of rooting up 
trees, prostrating houses, and exerting the most 
violent force which has been observed. The 
fall of the barometer, corresponding to this, 
would be 5.762, or about five inches and three 
quarters. 

But, since air is a highly compressible or elastic 
fluid, any given bulk of it can be reduced, by in- 
creased pressure upon all sides, to smaller dimen- 
sions. Boyle and Marriotte proved, by exper- 
ments which have since been varied, extended, 
and verified, that the diminution of the volume of 
agiven quantity of air at a given temperature, 
was precisely proportional to the increase of 
pressure upon a given portion of its surface— 
say, on a square inch—which pressure is also 
absolutely necessary for confining the air or gas, 
for, if it be diminished, the gas will expand; and 
the limit of this expansion has not been, as yet, 
discovered : neither has the limit of compress! 
bility for many airs, such as the two principd 
constituents of atmospheric air, hydrogen gas, 
and some others—that is, the limit to which 
they may be compressed without ceasing to be 
gases, and putting on the form of liquids or of 
cohering masses. From this property of the 
compressibility of air, taken in connexion with 
its having weight, it readily follows, that the 
density of the air must diminish as you ascend 
into the atmosphere, and that the higher you g° 
the less dense it must become; for the lower 
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& various it is obvious, that as you ascend into the air, 
DY Cause the weight of the part standing still above 
ce—such J ig must diminish. And since this weight con- 
escent of stitutes the compressing force, which confines 
he Upper : tity of the air, it is obvious that 
ay given quantity ’ 
t that quantity would, as you ascended, expand 
force or intoa larger bulk—that is, become more rarefied, 
‘been as- Bi Jess dense,—as a consequence of Boyle and 
ig with a Marriotte’s law. A beautiful application of 
8 a force mathematical speculation was made, by Roger 
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cities, its Hie temperature, as you ascended into the air, 
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homogeneous atmosphere. Since, by Marriotte’s 
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air or gas, Mbeights at which the barometer is found to stand 
and; and at these stations. Since, however, the tempe- 
mn, as yet, Mriture of the atmosphere does not remain the 
ompress- tame at every height above the earth, but dimi- 
principal tishes, according to a law of which we shall 
ogen gas, son be speaking, a correction requires to be 
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atmosphere, belong to a less elevated station;— 
the fact to be ascertained as the foundation of 

ls correction is, the difference of the tempe- 
Tature of the air at the lower and at the upper 
‘tation, as indicated by a thermometer detached 
the barometer ;—partly because the length 








of the mercurial column, which balances the 
pressure of the air, is affected by the diminution 
of temperature, which, by rendering the mercury 
more dense, will enable a shorter column of it 
to balance the same pressure. ‘The variation of 
the density of the mercurial column is judged 
of by a thermometer attached to the barometer, 
and, in many of them, having its bulb plunged 
into the mercury in the cistern of the barometer. 
A barometer, so mounted as to be portable, and 
easily set up at different stations, is called a 
mountain barometer, from this use of it. On the 
scale of some of these, the approximate height 
of the station is engraved opposite to the scale 
which marks the height at which.the barometric 
column is found to stand. This, however, is a 
useless expense, as the best numerical calculation 
of the true height of the station from the height 
of the barometric column, the temperature of the 
air, &c., does not require this scale. In ascending 
the first 100 feet, the barometer will fall about 
one-tenth of an inch and two hundredths, or 
0.12. The next 100 feet of ascent will cause it 
to descend about that amount, but not quite as 
much; and so on, up to 1,000 feet, each 100 feet 
of ascent causes the barometer to descend from 
-12 to .115 of an inch. Unless accuracy, there- 
fore, be required, each tenth of an inch which 
the barometer falls near the level of the sea may 
be considered as corresponding to an increased 
elevation of 100 feet; and similarly in going 
down into mines, the barometer will rise about 
one-tenth of an inch for each 100 feet of descent. 
It is still more accurate to consider each tenth 
which the barometer falls or rises as indicating 
84 feet of ascent or descent for a few hundred 
feet. 

We have stated above, that Cotes’s investi- 
gation was in part based upon the supposition, 
that the particles of atmospheric air are unli- 
mitedly small. This, in fact, is taken for granted, 
when it is assumed, that air will expand unli- 
mitedly, as the pressure which confines it is 
diminished. From this investigation, it would 
follow as a consequence, that air must extend to 
an unlimited distance from the earth. Physical 
Astronomy teaches us, that this is not the case, 
for if it were, the moon and each of the planets 
would, in time, have collected around them, from 
the earth's atmosphere, which would, in that case, 
extend to all of them, a proper atmosphere, pro- 
portioned in quantity to the power of attraction 
which they exert at their respective surfaces—this 
they have not done. From this fact, Dr. Wollaston 
drew the inevitable conclusion, that the consti- 
tuent particles of atmospheric air, however 
minute, have yet a definite size and weight. 
This conclusion, the modern discoveries in che- 
mistry have amply confirmed; for since all 
simple bodies, when they combine chemically to 
form compounds, unite in definite proportions 
by weight, and these proportions are found to be 
exactly the same, whether the quantities of the 
combining bodies be small or great, it is an ob- 
vious consequence, that all bodies consist of 
elementary molecules or atoms, which are defi- 
nite in weight, and, indeed, absolutely definite 
and unalterable in all their properties. This 
view of the constitution of bodies is amply con- 
firmed by many analogies in several branches of 
physics; but the astronomical and chemical 
arguments may be almost considered as afford- 
ing a strict demonstration of its truth. As soon 
as it is admitted, it follows as a consequence, 
that the atmosphere must be limited in its extent; 
for, at a certain elevation, the rarefaction will 
become so great, that the distance at which the 
— of air are placed from one another, will 

1ave so far diminished the repulsion of each 
upon its neighbouring particles, that the weight 
of a single particle will be a force sufficiently 
powerful to counteract this expansive repulsion ; 


and, as soon as this is the case, no other particles 
of air can lie beyond these, for then their addi- 
tional weight would press closer the particles 
below them, and thus give a density to that part 
incompatible with its elevation. What the 
actual height of the atmosphere is, has not as 
yet been determined. By arguments derived 
from the duration of twilight, as well as from 
other optical effects of the atmosphere, we know 
that, at an elevation of forty-five miles, air exists 
which is still dense enough sensibly to affect 
light. But, beyond this, all is conjecture. Dr. 
Dalton, indeed, in a very ingenious paper of his 
inserted in the second part of the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1826, has made a considerable 
advance towards a complete solution of the 
problem. He has shown, that if we could as- 
certain the actual height to which an atmosphere 
of any one simple gas, exercising a given pres- 
sure upon the surface of the earth, would alone 
extend, and if we knew the weight of its consti- 
tuent atoms, compared with the weights of the 
constituent atoms of other simple gases, we 
might thence calculate the height to which an 
atmosphere of any one of those other gases alone 
would rise, when the entire atmosphere was 
capable of exerting agiven pressure at the earth’s 
surface. From thence he has shown, that we 
might readily infer the actual height and consti- 
tution of a mixed atmosphere of any two or more 
of these gases, while permitted to remain in a 
tranquil state, if we knew the part of the entire 
pressure which each simple constituent gas ex- 
erted at the surface. Now, from Dr. Dalton’s 
view of the nature of mixed gases, it follows, 
that in a mixed atmosphere like ours, the part 
of the total pressure exerted by each of the 
simple constituent gases is proportioned to the 
volume of that gas existing in the mixture at 
the surface of the earth. From hence he con- 
cludes the pressure of the oxygen in the atmo- 
sphere to be equivalent to 6.3 inches of mercury ; 
that of the nitrogen, 23.7 inches; the volumes 
of the carbonic acid and of vapour of water being 
variable, he estimates the mean pressure of the 
vapour at the surface at 0.4 of an inch, that of 
the carbonic acid at 0.03 of an inch. Hence, 
assuming, as an example, the height of a full 
atmosphere of oxygen, of the same mean 
pressure as our mixed atmosphere, or 30 
inches of mercury, to be 45 miles, he infers, 
that an atmosphere of oxygen alone, in the 
quantity it exists in our atmosphere, would ex- 
tend to 38 miles; while one of the nitrogen of 
our atmosphere alone, would extend to 54 miles. 
Also, ifa full atmosphere of carbonic acid, pres- 
sure 30 inches, were supposed capable of ex- 
tending to a height of 30 miles, then the actual 
mean quantity of carbonic acid which is found 
in our atmosphere would extend to 10 miles in 
height, while the atmosphere of vapour of water 
would extend to about 50 miles. 

Professor Forbes, in the Report on Meteoro- 
logy before alluded to, and published in the first 
volume of the Reports of the British Association, 
has fallen into a most unaccountable and very 
serious mistake on this subject. While giving 
an abstract of this paper of Dr. Dalton’s, he tells 
us, that the author “‘ computes the height of 
the respective atmospheres to be 54 miles for 
nitogren; 38 for oxygen; carbonic acid 10 
miles; and aqueous vapour 50 miles ;” whereas 
he computes no such thing; but, in order to 
exemplify the principles upon which the heights 
of other simple atmospheres might be computed, 
if the height of any one were known, he com- 
putes, that if the height of the full atmosphere of 
oxygen were 45 miles, and the full atmosphere 
of carbonic acid 30 miles, then the gases, in the 
proportion in which they exist in our atmosphere, 
would respectively form atmospheres extending 





to the heights respectively given above. ‘This 
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error, if not corrected, may lead many to sup- 
pose, that a most important problem has been 
solved absolutely, the method of solving which, 
has alone been pointed out by Dalton. 

We have also stated above, that the second 
supposition upon which Cotes’s investigation 
proceeds—that the temperature of the air is the 
same at all elevations,—cannot be admitted as a 
statement of the actual condition of our atmo- 
sphere, for the temperature is found to diminish 
rapidly as we ascend above the general surface 
of the earth. From hence a correction of the 
utmost consequence becomes indispensable, 
when we wish to estimate the difference of level 
of two stations with any accuracy by the aid of 
the barometer; for a diminution of temperature, 
by lessening the elastic force or spring of the 
air, causes its density at any given elevation to 
be greater than it would be if Cotes’s supposed 
equality of temperature prevailed: we should 
hence be led to conclude, that the station was 
less elevated than it truly is; but the calculation 
made upon Cotes’s supposition gives an approx- 
imate value for the elevation, which we can 
correct as soon as we know the law and the quan- 
tity of the relative diminution as we ascend. The 
fact now under consideration is of the utmost 
consequence in Meteorology. A correct know- 
ledge of the cause of this diminution has only 
been obtained since Chemistry has attained its 
present rank among the strict sciences. The 
amount and law are not, indeed, known, even 
yet, with the accuracy that is to be desired in a 
subject of so much importance. The experi- 
ments and deductions of the French chemists 
connected with this subject, although of great 
value, are, it must be confessed, too discordant 
to claim much confidence ; and we cannot but 
believe, that Dr. Apjohn’s researches connected 
with the wet bulb thermometer give the fairest 
promise of leading soon to the discovery of the law, 
to the settlement of the question as regards the 
discordant opinions of others, and to the solution 
of this problem, among many others of the ut- 
most importance to the meteorologist. We shall 
proceed to give a sketch of what is known on 
the subject. 

Where atmospheric air, or any gas, is con- 
densed, its capacity for heat, or its specific heat, 
is much diminished; hence the well-known ex- 
periment of igniting tinder by suddenly com- 
pressing air in a closed cylinder. Gay-Lussac 
ascertained that a condensation of volume of 
any gas, amounting to four-fifths, is sufficient to 
set free an amount of latent heat, which will set 
fire to tinder. On the other hand, if air be ex- 
ow in volume, a part of its heat, which 

efore the expansion was free, or exhibited its 
effects in maintaining the sensible temperature, 
becomes latent, or incapable any longer of af- 
fecting the thermometer, or of being imparted 
to bodies less hot than the air had been: this, 
and similar facts, are expressed by saying, that the 
specific heat of expanded air is greater than the 
specific heat of condensed air. It is also found, 
that to raise the temperature of any weight of 
expanded air by a given number of degrees, 
requires a greater expenditure of heat, than what 
would be sufficient to raise to the same degree 
the temperature of the same weight of air con- 
densed into a smaller volume : this is expressed 
by saying, that the capacity of the expanded air 
for heat, is greater than the capacity of the same 
air when condensed. Now, to apply these well 
ascertained truths to the state of the atmosphere, 
let us suppose for an instant that the atmosphere 
were homogeneous in density from the earth, 
throughout its entire extent, and that it had 
everywhere the same temperature. Let it then 
be permitted to expand itseif at all elevations 
above the surface, until each stratum attains its 
equilibrated state, or until its elastic force be- 





comes exactly equivalent to the weight of the 
superincumbent portions of the atmosphere. It 
is obvious that the stratum which rests upon the 
earth would remain unchanged, both in density 
and temperature; but each successive stratum 
above, as it expanded, would become colder, in 
consequence of a portion of its sensible tempe- 
rature becoming latent. It is found also that 
the heating rays of the sun, as they pass through 
transparent air, either do not affect its tempera- 
ture at all by any direct influence, or at least 
not sensibly. It is only by first warming the 
earth, or other opaque bodies, that their influ- 
ence is communicated to the superincumbent 
air. It is, therefore, at the surface of the earth 
that any increase of temperature, whether from 
the sun, or from any internal source of heat, is 
to be generally looked for. A stratum of air 
next to the earth, as soon as its temperature has 
been raised, becomes specifically lighter than 
before, and therefore rises to a higher level : as 
it rises, the pressure of the superincumbent air 
being diminished, it expands, end expansion 
causes a portion of the sensible heat with which 
it had risen from the earth, to become latent. 
When it has, therefore, reached the stratum of 
air with which it is specifically identical, it has 
attained a temperature, which, when compared 
with the temperature of the strata now lying be- 
tween it and the earth, is that which is deter- 
mined by the relation between the expansion 
and specific heat of air. Even the direct influence 
of any heating source—such as the sun’s rays, if 
they exert any influence upon transparent air— 
or the sides of mountains, when heated by the 
sun,—will affect the upper strata less than the 
lower ones, in consequence of their greater 
capacities for caloric. We shall, indeed, find, 
that the formation of cloud, and other changes 
of the state in which water exists, taking place 
aloft, will develope heat in those places in 
which the changes are going on: but these 
tend rather to restore disturbances in the equi- 
librated state of the temperatures of particular 
localities, than to derange the law from its mean 
indications. In the absence of the sun, or other 
source of heat, transparent air radiates its heat 
not at all, or not sensibly, into space, while the 
earth radiates very strongly: hence the earth 
and the superincumbent stratum of air soon be- 
come much colder than the portions of air above 
them; and since cold air will not rise, this effect 
is not carried up, but only propagated upwards 
by causes which are very slow in their operation. 
This fact is of considerable use in explaining the 
phenomena of dew. Although meteorologists 
are pretty well agreed that the temperature of the 
air decreases about one degree of Fahrenheit for 
every 100 yards, or 300 feet of ascent; yet they 
are well aware that this is only an approximation 
to the truth, or a mean result. Thus, the situa- 
tion of the place of observation is found to influ- 
ence the amount of decrease in ascending from 
the surface of the earth,—for instance, while the 
temperature in England is depressed one degree 
by ascending about 270 feet :—the comparative 
observations made at Geneva and the Great St. 
Bernard, would indicate the necessity of ascend- 
ing 352 feet, before the same depression of one 
degree was attained. Dr. Prout also informs us, 
that some late researches have rendered it pro- 
bable that successive heights, increasing con- 
stantly, must be ascended, in order to depress 
the temperature by equal quantities: —thus, sup- 
pose the first 252 feet of ascent tocause one degree 
of depression, the next degree will be caused by 
a further ascent of 255 feet, the next degree by 
a further ascent of 258 feet, the next by 261 
feet; and so on, for some considerable height at 
all events. ‘This is very nearly the law to which 
Mr. Atkinson’s researches have conducted him. 


| The law deduced by Leslie, though very simple, 


-tected the existence of two 





yet, since it only considers the influence of { 
increase of capacity for heat of the atmos 
strata, in consequence of their dimini 
density, as we ascend, without any atte , 
the heating and cooling influences of the eg 
is not considered by meteorologists as givi 
correct view of the actual constitution of the ; 
mosphere as to temperature ; and is not theref 
adopted. The amount also of the ascent requinsd 
to cause a given depression of the thermomete 
if not the law, varies with the latitude, and js 
affected also by local circumstances: thus, al. 
ascent will cause a given depression near thy 
equator, than in higher latitudes. 

The circumstances we have been alludin ty 
explain the use of the isothermal curves of ! 
atmosphere: these are curved lines, suppogg 
to be drawn in the plane of any meridian j 
such a manner, that as you aseend into ¢ 
atmosphere at all places lying in this meridia, 
to the height of any one of these curves, yy 
would find the temperature of these parts ¢ 
the atmosphere lying in the same curve, ide 
tical. Of these curves the most ingportant jj 
the curve of 32°, or perpetual congelation: 
this, at the equator, has an elevation of 15,577 
feet, but as it approaches the poles on either 
side, it descends towards the earth, which i 
meets: near the poles, but before you reac 
them. These curves vary in their elevations at, 
given place, as the season of the year chan 
but more remarkably in higher latitudes, than 
near the equator. Thus, near the equator, the 
line of perpetual snow is almost unchan 
on the sides of the mountains; but in higher 
latitudes it ascends many feet during summer, 
and again descends as many during winter: 
this is the origin of avalanches, spring and 
summer floods in rivers when no rain is falling, 
and many other phenomena. These isothermal 
curves of the atmosphere, are not to be con- 
founded with the isothermal lines which ar 
used in Climatology—and which are curved 
lines drawn upon the maps over all those places at 
which the mean temperature of the year is found 
to be the same. Humboldt, who has shown the 
great importance of these, has advanced a con- 
siderable way in the laying of them dow, 
and has proposed to divide each hemisphere 
into six bands: viz. one band including all 
places whose mean temperatures exceed 77’; 
the second all places whose mean temperatures 
range from 68° to 77°; the third all place 
ranging from 59° to 68°; the fourth from 5% 
59°; the fifth from 41° to 50°; the sixth from 
32° to 41°. He has also advanced considerably 
in the labour of tabulating places according to 
their situations in these bands, and has thus de 
poles of maximun| 
cold in the northern terrestrial hemisphere. 
These curves are now deservedly attraeting 
much of the attention of meteorologists; and the 
importance of them in geography—both physical 
and descriptive—is universally admitted ; and it 
is highly probable, that in a few years they aud 
the iso-theral and iso-cheimal lines, or lines 
ing through all places where the summer hed 
is the same, and where the cold of winter } 
equal,—will be as much attended to as the lat 
tudes and longitudes of places. 

Dr. Dalton has been the discoverer of one @ 
the simplest and most easily applied laws in the 
entire range of the chemistry of the gases. 10 
law gives, in one short sentence, the relatio 
between changes in the volume of any of th 
airs or gases, and the changes of temperature @ 
which they may be subjected; and it holds w 
versally true as long as the gas, which is & 
subject of the change of temperature, or 4 
portion of it, does not, under the circumstance 
of the experiment, change its state 
the gaseous or aériform to the liquid or 
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the eohering state. It may be thus stated : 
Brery gas, a8 long as it retains its state, is ex- 
pand in volume by the one four hundred 
and eightieth part of the bulk it would have 
at 32°, for each degree of Fahrenheit by which 
jts temperature is increased. On the con- 
, its volume is diminished by a similar 
tity for each degree of Fahrenheit by which 
its temperature is diminished. From this law, 
the simplest calculation will lead to the actual 
change of volume which a given volume of any 
or vapour experiences by being heated or 
cooled from any one temperature to any other. 
The arithmetical rule to be deduced from it is 
nearly as simple as the law itself. The volume, 
after any change of temperature, is had by multi- 
plying the volume before the change by the new 
erature, increased by the constant number 
448; and dividing the product by the previous 
temperature, (or temperature before the change) 
increased by the same constant number 448, 
Thus, suppose five cubic feet of any kind of air 
or vapour, or mixture of airs or vapours, were 
heated up from their previoustemperature, say52°, 
to 72, then 524+-448=500, and 72°+448=520: 
the number of cubic feet 5, multiplied by this, 
and divided by 500, gives as a result 5.2, or 
the five cubic feet become five and two-tenths, 
by the temperature being raised as supposed. 
tar) 

448+7 
” being the volume at the temperature ¢’, and 
othe volume of the same quantity or weight of 
the air or gas at the temperature ¢, Whenever 
Meteorology is cultivated as a strict science, and 
reduced under the dominion of algebraic nota- 
tion and of the calculus, this simple rule will be 
of the utmost importance in two points of view. 
First, by it will be determined the buoyant force 
and ascending velocity of portions of the atmo- 
sphere heated above the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air; and thus the nature, direction, 
and amount of the atmospheric currents, or 
winds which arise from this cause, will be ascer- 
tained; for it is a well-known hydrostatical 
principle, that if the volume of any heavy sub- 
stance be increased, while its quantity, and 
therefore its weight, is left unchanged, its spe- 
cific gravity will be diminished ; and therefore 
its buoyant force, when immersed in any fluid, 
will be increased in the same proportion. Se- 
condly, upon this principle will be determined 
the disturbances of atmospheric equilibrium 
which arise from alterations of elasticity or 
spring caused in particular parts of the atmo- 
sphere, in consequence of limited portions of it 
being either heated or cooled above or below the 
temperature of the surrounding air; for, by a 
well known pneumatical principle, if any volume 
of air be reduced to a smaller dimension or 
volume, while its temperature is left unchanged, 
its spring or elastic force will be increased in the 
same proportion, and vice versd if its volume be 
enlarged. Now, augmenting the temperature 
has manifestly the same effect upon the elastic 
force, as if the volume it would have at the 
higher temperature were condensed by force into 
the actual volume, leaving that higher tempera- 
ture unchanged ; and, on the contrary, dimi- 
nishing the temperature affects the elastic force 
in the same way that it would be affected if the 
volume which it would assume at the lower tem- 
perature were permitted to expand into the 
actual volume, by diminishing the pressure by 
which that volume was confined, without changing 
that lower temperature. The simplest algebraical 
formulz are applicable to the reduction of these 
circumstances to numerical calculation : formule 
so simple, indeed, that nothing prevents us from 
giving them a place here, except the length to 

which this article has already extended. 

But however important each and all of the 


The general algebraic formula is, v=o 





circumstances and principles which we have 
briefly sketched above, most unquestionably are 
to the meteorologist, the topic which we shall 
now rather introduce to the notice of our readers 
than discuss, throws them into complete shade. 
Water is the most abundant material upon the 
surface of our globe. Its nature and proper- 
ties have been exquisitely adjusted to the part it 
has to perform, the numerous and most important 
offices it has to sustain, and the relations in which 
it has been placed to almost every part of the 
system, animate and inanimate. A large volume 
would scarcely suffice to describe at length the 
nature and properties, chemical and mechanical, 
of this invaluable substance, the relations in 
which it stands to the several parts of our globe, 
and the wonderful mechanism by which the 
atmosphere becomes the agent in maintaining 
and regulating the series of changes which it is 
constantly undergoing, and the wholesome and 
most necessary state of circulation in which, by 
its intervention, that fluid is perpetually kept, 
although in general those changes are conducted 
with such solemn and majestic silence as to escape 
the direct observation of even the more intelligent 
and active portion of the human race ; sometimes, 
indeed, they burst upon us in the sweeping vio- 
lence of the tornado, the torrent, or the thunder- 
storm, on which occasions they arrest the atten- 
tion of the most inobservant, by the terror and 
destruction which mark their course. We shall, 
in closing this article, notice some of the impor- 
tant topics connected with these changes; to 
which we may return on a future occasion. 
Water presents itself to our notice in three 
states, which are distinguished by such marked 
chemical differences as to be readily admitted as 
constituting three distinct species. It exists 
also in a fourth state, which, although not dis- 
tinguishable specifically from one of the former 
states, is yet in some very important respects 
practically distinct from any of them. The first 
of these states is ice, or cohering water; snow, 
hail, hoar frost, and frozen cloud, are modifica- 
tions of this state. The second is liquid water. 
Ice becomes liquid water at a temperature of 
32° Fahrenheit, by absorbing or rendering latent 
as large a quantity of caloric, or requiring to 
have as much of the heating principle expended 
upon it without having its sensible temperature 
increased beyond the 32°, as would raise the tem- 
perature of the same weight of water 140°, or 
what amounts to the same thing, as much as 
would raise the temperature of 140 times that 
weight of water one degree ; this, as it constitutes 
the specific difference of the two states, is called 
the specific heat of water, and the same quantity 
must be abstracted by some external cause before 
water can be reconverted into ice. The third 
state is vapour of water, or steam ; that is, water 
in its aériform state. Ice and liquid water at 
every temperature are converted into vapour, 
with a rapidity which depends upon the tem- 
perature of the water, more particularly of the 
superficial parts, the supply of the heating prin- 
ciple, the amount of atmospheric pressure to 
which it may be subjected—whether that at- 
mospheric pressure result from an atmosphere 
of its own vapour or of some foreign gas, such 
as common air,—and the rapidity with which 
the vapour, when generated, is carried away. 
During the conversion of ice or water into 
vapour, a certain amount of the heating prin- 
ciple, or caloric, disappears or becomes latent, 
and this quantity is termed the specific heat 
of the vapour or steam, because upon it seems 
entirely to depend the specific difference be- 
tween the vapour and the water from which it 
results, Under ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
which, at a medium, is considered as equivalent 
| to the weight of a column of mercury thirty 
| inches deep, and resting upon the surface pressed 





as its base, the quantity of caloric which disap- 
pears or is rendered latent upon the conversion 
of water into steam, is, when the water boils, or 
has reached its maximum or stationary tempera~ 
ture, estimated from 970° to 1000°, that is to say, 
as much as would raise, by one degree, the tem- 
perature of a weight of water 970 or 1000 times 
as great as the portion which is converted into 
steam ; and, on the other hand, if this amount 
of caloric be abstracted by any external cooling 
cause from the steam, when raised, it will be re- 
converted into water at the boiling temperature, 
which, in the case supposed, is 212°. The elastic 
force of the steam, when generated under these 
circumstances, is the same as that of the atmo- 
spheric air, the place of a portion of which it 
then will actually occupy, and is said to be equi- 
valent to thirty inches of mercury. Under every 
different degree of pressure to which water when 
heated may be subjected, the boiling point or 
temperature of the water when it becomes sta- 
tionary, is different, while the elastic force of the 
steam generated is the same as the pressure to 
which it is subjected in each case. When the 
vapour of water is heated without communicating 
with water from which more vapour may be 
generated, the augmentation of its elastic force 
may be estimated in the manner explained 
above, from the fact that every gas enlarges by 
the 480th part of the bulk it would have at 32° 
for every degree its temperature is increased ; but 
if the vapour or steam be heated in free com- 
munication with water from which more steam 
may be generated, the law by which the elastic 
force increases is then totally altered, insomuch 
that it increases much more rapidly than does its 
temperature, or the boiling temperature of the 
water over which it is confined; thus Dr. Ure’s 
experiments lead to the result that the elastic 
force of vapour of water at 32°, is equivalent to 
the pressure of a column of mercury two-tenths 
of an inch long, at 212° toa column thirty inches 
long, at 248.2° to a column sixty inches long, at 
at 272.7° to a column ninety inches long, and so 
on, according to a rule, regarding the algebraic 
statement of which there is not, as yet, much 
harmony among the several writers and experi- 
menters upon the subject, but all agree that the 
elasticities are equally augmented by augmen- 
tations of temperature, which diminish very 
rapidly. As to the specific heats of vapour at 
various temperatures, the rule which is generally 
considered by chemists and meteorologists as 
sufficiently correct to be depended upon for 
most purposes is, that the sum of the sensible 
and of the specific heat is a constant quantity, and 
therefore equal to about 1182° (=970°+212°). 
These are some of the most important principles 
connected with the chemical nature and pro- 
perties of vapour; and an intimate knowledge 
of them, together with the results of the disco- 
veries and philosophical speculations of Dditon, 
regarding the mutual relations of mixed gases is 
indispensably necessary to the meteorologist. 
The fourth state of water is cloud, which is 
practically distinct, although not essentially or 
chemically distinguishable from liquid water in 
a most minute state of division, unless some 
hitherto undiscovered electrical relation may con- 
stitute a character essentially distinguishing them. 
Much diversity of sentiment prevails among me- 
teorologists, as to the real state in which the con- 
stituent particles of cloud exist. Some, who in 
this follow Saussure, maintain that “the consti- 
‘tuent particles of cloud and mists are hollow 
| vesicles or bladders, like very minute soap bub- 
| bles; we are even told by Mr. Hutchison, but 
without quoting exactly the part of Saussure’s 





writings from which he takes his information, 
that “according to the measurement of De 
Saussure these vesicles vary in size from the 
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diameter :” and again, ‘ M. de Saussure, senior, 
while travelling amongst the Alps, happened to 
be enveloped in a mist, the vesicles of which he 
described as being as large as peas. The re- 
markable magnitude of these vesicles, compared 
with those seen by other observers [who, or 
where described ?], throws doubt upon the truth 
of the statement.” We sincerely believe this 
last remark ; we have frequently seen this asser- 
tion quoted as if from De Saussure, but we have 
never seen the part of his book, in which it is to 
be looked for, stated precisely, and we have 
searched for the passage in vain. We have 
frequently been enveloped in mists and clouds, 
ade the greatest variety of circumstances, on 
the tops of hills, in the neighbourhood of the 
sea, and in dye-houses; we om anxiously en- 
deavoured to examine the cloudy particles with 
magnifying glasses, but in no one instance have 
we ever been fortunate enough to see such vesi- 
cles as those described above, or any vesicles. 
We will go farther, and fearlessly assert, that no 
adequate cause for the formation of such vesicles 
is at present known in philosophy, and that 
some well-established principles would be vio- 
lated if they were formed under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. When clouds are deposited, the 
temperature of the place in which they are 
formed must be too low to permit the vapour of 
water there existing to retain its elastic state; 
water is formed and capillary attraction must 
necessarily draw the particles that are near 
enough to influence each other into little 
spherules; these spherules could be readily 
shown, from the manner of their formation, to be 
inconceivably minute, and perhaps the time is 
not distant when the elements of a calculation 
for determining a limit to their magnitude may 
be placed within our reach. Professor Stevelly, in 
a paper read before the Physical Section of the 
British Association at Edinburgh,* showed that 
this minuteness of size of its constituent particles, 
and the electricity developed, as we know it is, 
by the change of form, were sufticient to ac- 
count for the suspension of the cloud aloft in 
the air. Its constituent parts are unquestion- 
ably kept asunder by the repulsion resulting 
from the similarity of their electrical state. The 
only plausible argument we have ever seen 
advanced for the vesicular hypothesis is one 
given by Mr. Hutchison +: “ Besides, if clouds 
consisted of drops without any internal vacuity, 
every time the beholder looked towards them 
he would see a rainbow, but this is not the case 
except when rain is falling.” If Mr. Hutchison 
had considered for a moment the theory of the 
formation of the rainbow, he would have seen 
that this argument, however imposing at first 
view, has no weight. In the formation of the 
rainbow there must be a reflection of the rays 
of light at the back of each drop or watery 
spherule: now Newton has shown that plates 
of water, when very thin, allow light to pass 
freely through without any reflection, and there- 
fore spherules of water, beyond a certain li- 
mited minuteness of diameter, cannot reflect the 
light at their back surfaces. Upon this prin- 
ciple we feel confident that, ere long, the variety 
of shades which clouds exhibit, from the blackest 
thunder cloud to the brightest silvery white cirro- 
cumulus, as well as their frequent iridescence, 
will be explained. Clouds also do sometimes 
exhibit iridescent appearances on the side oppo- 
site to the sun, as in the phenomena called by 
the sailors “ wind dogs ;” optical phenomena, and 
particularly those connected with the polariza- 
tion of light, will, we doubt not, at langle dectie 
this question. 

We shall on a future occasion, perhaps, 
take up this branch of meteorology at greater 
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length, discussing the subject of hygrometry, 
atmospheric electricity, the formation and sus- 
pension of clouds, the causes and consequences 
of that formation, the deposition of dew and rain, 
and the consequent disturbances of atmospherical 
equilibrium, giving rise to irregular winds of va- 
rious degrees of intensity, from the light squall 
to the sweeping tornado; collaterally noticing 
the formation of hail and other kindred pheno- 
mena, as well as the entire practical department ; 
in which the instruments to be used and the 
modes of observing should occupy a conspicuous 
place. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Legends of a Log Cabin.—This is an American 
work, but has not yet been republished in England. 
It consists of a series of short taies, told by an assem- 
blage of such persons as may be supposed to have 
congregated in a log hut, under the guidance of 
chance and foul weather. Of these the tale de- 
nominated ‘The Hunter’s Vow’ possesses the most 
interest, and is, perhaps, the best told. The French 
and Englishmen’s stories we like the least; the 
author’s attempts to pourtray native American man- 
ners being by far tie happiest. The following brief 
description of an American tailor’s notions of history 
isa fair specimen of the humorous talents of the 
author, and will give some notion of his manner :— 
“* Now, my idea is, that despair has led this boy to 
self-murder; he has thrown himself into the river, 
and by now he feeds the fish !° We all stood aghast 
at this terrible suggestion. The negro was the first 
to recover his speech and his thought: ‘ Throw his 
self into the river, Massa Curtis? unpossible; boy 
no fool, who ever heard such a thing? thrown his 
self into the river!’ and Sip laughed in contempt. 
‘Sip,’ said the tailor, ‘ you're a nigger, and a regular 
know nothin ; who ever heard of such a thing? why 
I! I have heard of such things. I’m an old man 
now, and my memory is not what it was; but when 
I kept school for the ’Slect men of Danvers, in the 
Bay state, I could name the names of twenty men, 
great men, eddicated men, that made away with 
themselves. Did not Cesar kill himself in the 
Capitol rather than fall into the hands of Cato 2” 
‘Cesar kill his self!’ shouted the black, ‘ Cesar 
Africa ! no such thing ;-Czsar, my own cousin ! he 
die in he bed, my wife Dina straiten the coss!’ ‘Sip, 
you're a know nothin, as I said before; the man I 
speak of was a great man, and lived before you were 
born or thought of, or Cesar Africa either; he was 
one of the Medes or Persians, I don’t rightly remem- 
ber which.’ ‘ Neighbour Curtis,’ said Johnson, ‘ you 
are right; I have heard, with my own ears, the par- 
son at Pitt talk of the Medes and Persians, and their 
laws that they never changed. I wonder if their 
laws forbid the killing an Indian wherever you could 
catch him, as they talked of doing here after the 
peace with the British?’ ‘I don’t rightly know,’ 
began the tailor, in reply to this learned historical 
doubt ; ‘ but most likely not, as such a law is clear 
agin nature, and reason, and Scripture ; but, as re- 
garding this boy, he has thrown himself into the river 
in despair; that’s my say.’” 

The Philosophy of the Eye, being a familiar Exposi- 
tion of its Mechanism, §c., by John Walker.—This 
work may be regarded either as an elementary book 
on the structure of the eye and the optical phenomena 
it exhibits, or as an addition or supplement to the 
Bridgewater Treatises. In the first light, it may 
pass, as fulfilling its purpose tolerably well, and as 
containing a sufficient summary of what is known on 
the subject, well illustrated by numerous engravings. 
It leaves, however, the difficulties of the physiology 
where it found them, and adds little or nothing to 
our information. In respect to the secondary inten- 
tion, the proof of design, the eye, partaking in some 
degree of the character of a mechanical instrument, 
lends itself with especial aptness to the author’s end. 
Many things are observable in this organ which are 
designedly effected by special contrivances in the 
production of optical instruments, therefore—the 
parallel goes on all fours. So far well—but we shall 
take the opportunity of hinting that this sort of rea- 
soning is becoming too common ; we find traces of it 
where we had no right to expect them, and persons 
flourishing away after this fashion who are utterly 








incompetent to grapple with such “hi h arguments,” 
We have doubts of the perfect safety of this, If 
the most learned of men, having no Practical 
knowledge of nautical affairs, were to be called on 
to criticize the structure, and to assign motives for 
the multiplied details of a ship of war, he woul 
necessarily commit many strange and absurd mis 
takes. In what a humble and modest spirit then 
should even the wisest venture to pronounce judg. 
ment on “the designs” of an all-wise Deity, and hoy 
resolutely should all others abstain from such pre. 
sumption ; for mistakes, in argument or in facts, 
tend to throw doubts round the entire subject, which 
may prove fatal stumbling-blocks to the weak jn 
faith. 

Journal of a Horticultural Tour through Germany, 
Belgium and part of France, by James Forbes, ALS 
—Mr. Forbes is the gardener to the Duke of Bed. 
ford, at Woburn, and at the desire of his Grace 
undertook the tour which gave rise to the present 
work.—The author landed at Hamburgh, and sub. 
sequently visited Dresden, Berlin, Munich, Ghent, 
Brussels, Antwerp and Paris. As may be supposed, 
his book chiefly consists of remarks upon horticul. 
ture and the subjects related to it ; and,as he is one 
of the best of our English gardeners, his observations 
will deserve attention. The result of his inquiries 
is thus given :—“ Upon the whole, in regard to the 
general state of horticulture in the countries which | 
visited, the following conclusions must be drawn:— 
the plants in the hot-houses are, in most of the es 
tablishments, kept in excellent order and in a healthy 
state; the succulente also appeared to be much 
more universally cultivated than they have hitherto 
been in England. But the general order and neat. 
ness of the gardens (with only a very few exceptions) 
were but little attended to; nor did they appear to 
me to well understand the forcing of fruits, except in 
one or two places in France ; neither did I perceive 
that nicety in the training of fruit trees that is thought 
indispensable in this country. Vegetables are, how- 
ever, in large establishments, more extensively grown; 
but there certainly did not appear to be such a general 
spirit for horticultural improvement as is now pre. 
vailing in this country.” 

The Elements of Botany, with illustrations, by Mrs. 
E. E. Perkins.—This book is a half-translation of 
certain parts of the‘ Philosophia Botanica’ of Linneus, 
with comments and annotations of the authoress, 
We are informed in the title-page that it is patro. 
nized by the Duchess of Kent, in proof of which there 
is an autograph of Sir John Conroy ; it is dedicated 
to the Princess Victoria ; and it is ushered into the 
world by an “advertisement,” a “ preface,” and an 
“introduction.” This, anda specimen of the simple, 
clear, and unpedantic style of the authoress, will 
enable our readers to form their own opinion of the 
work. “The Hybernacle,” says Mrs. Perkins, “in 
the strictest sense, and that which particularly claims 
attention, is the gemma or bud ; this is defined by 
Linnaeus to be an organ seated upon the ascending 
caudex (stem) and branches, and composed of sti- 
pules, petioles, the rudiments of leaves, or the cortical 
scales. In fact, every bud is to be considered as an 
epitome, or compendium of one or more plants, 
similar to the parent plant, or, in the words of Lof- 
ling, it is nothing else than the plant or vegetable 
straitened, from a defect in the powers of vegetation; 
but the term hybernaculum, as given by Linnzus, to 
designate the bud, is most happily conceived and 
applied.” 

The Botanist’s Manual is a pocket volume con- 
taining a list of British flowering plants and ferns, 
arranged according to the Linnean classification, 
with a ruled space left blank opposite each name, for 
the purpose of enabling a collector to enter at their 
proper place any short memorandum he may wish 
to make. Had the arrangement of the matter been 
upon the Natural System the book would have been 
more generally useful. 

Sowerby’s small edition of English Botany has reach- 
ed the 176th number, and continues in all respects 
to deserve the good character we have given of it on 
former occasions. The last number contains a part 
of Didynamia gymnospermia. 

Baxter’s British Flowering Plants has also con- 
tinued to advance steadily and well. Three volumes 
are now completed, and illustrate 240 genera. We 
presume that another volume will nearly complete 
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ments,” the work, which is highly useful to those who wish ORIGINAL PAPERS What else? no part I take in party fray, 

his, If for plates as a guide toa knowledge of British plants. With tropes from Billinsgate’s slang-whanging tartars, 
rractical We strongly recommend both these works, for they To the Editor of the Atheneum. I fear no Pope—and let great Ernest play 

illed on gre by no means opposed to each other ; on the con-} My pear Sir,—The following Ode was written anticipat- At Fox and Goose with Fox’s Martyrs! 

ives for try, they are mutually illustrative of our wild ing pao gad a fae cane * = peony ot nate gen- I own I laugh at over-righteous men, 

2 would fowers—Mr. Baxter's explaining the characters of Ses t uate amen Gan tone ef ean Cen ane ae I own I shake my sides at ranters, 


rd mis. the genera, Mr. Sowerby’s distinguishing the species. | terized as “profaneness and ribaldry"—citing, in proof, | ANd treat sham-Abr’am saints with wicked banters, 
rit then Those who cannot afford to buy both, should, at all | the description of a certain sow, from whose jaw a cabbage | I even own, that there are times—but then 
po sprout— It’s when I’ve got my wine—I say d——canters ! 


e judg. events, . Protruded, as the dove so staunch 

and how Cooper ’s Supplement to the — oe olitana For peace supports an olive branch. T’ve no ambition to enact the spy 

ich pre. completes the useful lists of wild plants Srowing | tf the printed works of my Censor had not prepared me for | On fellow souls, a Spiritual Pry— 

N facts, near London, which were comprehended in the | any misapplication of types,I should have been surprised by "Tis said that people ought to guard their noses 


‘ iginal pamphlet. We have besides an | this misapprehension of one of the commonest emblems. In . - " 
t which author's a oe age so that students will find | 8°me cases the dove unquestionably stands for the Divine Who thrust them into matters none of theirs ; 
weak in index to the ’ Spirit; but the same bird is also a lay representative of the | And, tho’ no delicacy discomposes 


it more generally useful than it was before. peace of this world, and, as such, has figured time out of | Your Saint, yet I consider faith and pray'rs 
e Memoir of the Rev. Rowland Hill, M.A., by Wil- | mind in allegorical pictures. The sense in which it was used | 4 1) oy ost th svatest of aa" 
by me is plain from the context; at least, it would be plain ngst the privatest o: men's allairs. 


tJ] : Py 
s ALLS, lam Jones, author of *T: eatery Counsels,’ with to any one but a fisher for faults, pre-disposed to carp at P 
of Bed. a preface by the Rev. James Sherman, of Surrey | some ieaees, to dab at others, and o dounter in all. But I I do not hash the Gospel in my books, : 
8 Grace Chapel—Mr. Sidney’s memoir of the earnest, eccen- | am possibly in error. It is the female swine, perhaps, that And thus upon the public mind intrude it, 
present trie man, Whose benevolence and zeal refused to be | is profaned - the - ? the ate — Men -— As if I thought, like Otaheitan cooks, 
nd sub. hounded by the walls of the establishment, and flowed pose tg 1 aed pone page Ag rae dp repet ie gen No food was fit to eat till I had chew'd it. 
, Ghent, forth in the streets and in the market-places, appear- | ture as sacred, in sheer opposition to the Mussulman, with On Bible stilts I don’t affect to stalk 3 
ipposed, edto us satisfactory and sufficient ; but Mr. Sidney | whom she is a beast of abomination. It would only be going Nor lard with Scripture my familiar talk,— 


lorticul. yas too episcopalian in his doctrine to suit the dissen- | the whole sow. Sem, Geer le, yous very touks, sia F or oe pious texts repeat, 

e isone [M ters, and accordingly the life and career of Rowland Tuos. Hoop. nd yet religion have no inward seat ; 

rations Hill have been written over again. The subject, as —_—— *Tis not so plain as the old Hill of Howth, 

nquiries [ far as we are concerned, was exhausted in a former ODE TO RAE WILSON, ESQUIRE. A man has got his bellyfull of meat 

d to the notice, but it may be added, that Mr. Jones has Close, close your eyes with holy dread, Because he talks with victuals in his mouth! 

. . . m And weave a circle round him thrice ; . ss 

which I executed his —_ task oy! and with r For he on honey-dew hath fed, Mere verbiage,—it is not worth a carrot! 

r* —_ christian liberality deserving of recognition an And drunk the milk of Paradise !"—Coleridge. Why, Socrates or Plato—where’s the odds ?— 
ee 4 : é It’s very hard them kind of men Once taught a jay to supplicate the God: 

healthy Kennedy's Classical Education Reformed. — Mr. Won't let a body be.”—Old Ballad. per er Polly-theist of a Parrot! » 

@ much Kennedy points out several errors in the course of | 4 wanderer, Wilson, from my native land, 


hitherto study pursued in our schools and colleges, but he 
nd neat. has not succeeded in discovering adequate remedies ; 
eptions) his proposed reforms would scarcely palliate, much 


A mere professor, spite of all his cant, is 
Not a whit better than a Mantis,— 
An insect, of what clime I can’t determine, 


Remote, O Rae, from godliness and thee, 
Where rolls between us the eternal sea, 
Besides some furlongs of a foreign sand,— 
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xcept in Durham University Calendar.—We are glad to| Beyond the loudest Saint that has a call ; y simple savages—thro’ sheer pretence— 

a receive 80 flourishing an account of the University | 4 cross the wavy waste between us stretch’d, Is reckon’d quite a saint amongst the vermin. 

ought Durham ; the examination papers are very credi- . » weahenien F 2 

ms — ~ to the Institution. — y A friendly missive was Se of a stricture, : But where's the reverence, or where the nous, 

he ‘ : : , 0 satel Wherein my likeness you have darkly etch’d, To ride on one’s religion thro’ the lobby 

om; MDewall's Arithmetic Unveiled—A series of use- | And tho’ I have not seen the shadow sketch’d, Whether as stalking-horse or hobby, 

general ful tables, abbreviating the calculations of ordinary | Thus I remark prophetic on the picture. Vo dase Shs chen uneentn "thee Senet 

OW pre. business, It is a pity that there is so little con- r nef : i : P P allie 
nexion between the book and its name. guess the features :—in a line to paint honestly confe ‘ se 

by Mrs, Lahee on the Use of the Slide-Rule—A valuable | Their moral ugliness, I'm not a saint. a Ss Socom hee 

ation of aid to practical mechanics. Not one of those self-constituted saints, That spiritual Pin der, - 

innzus, Here are a handful of books for “ young persons” Quacks—not physicians—in the cure of souls, Who looks on erring souls as straying pigs, 


thoress, —there being now no children in the world—thanks yp Se ye — —, That must be lash’d by law, wherever found, 
} patro. to the high-pressure systems of modern education. | Ané call the devil over his own coals— And driv’n to church as to the parish pound. 
ch there Among the best of them is Miss E. Taylor's Tales of | Those pseudo Privy Councillors of God, «11,4. | I do confess, without reserve or wheedle, 

dicated [the EnglishThe Knevets, a well-told narrative of | Who write down judgments with a pen hard-nibb'd ; 


5 I view that grovelling idea as one 

into the the days of bluff King Hal—of monasteries destroyed Ushers of Beelzebub’s Black Rod, WwW . h oe arieh clerk's ambitiou 

i bwie C d hick-ribb’d orthy P ous son, 
and an ~and Lollards burnt—and ancient houses divided ommending sinners, not to ice thic rib a, A charity-boy who longs to be a beadle. 
‘simple, by difference in religious opinion. There is interest | But endless flames, to scorch them up like flax,— te ae : . 
ess, will in it without excitement.— Meetings for Amusing Yet sure of heav n themselves, as if they'd cribb’d On such a vital topic sure “tis odd 
2 of the Knowledge, or the Happy Valley, by Miss H. J. Th’ impression of St. Peter’s keys in wax! How much a man can differ from his neighbour : 
ins, “ in Wood, is an olla of every conceivable thing, supposed | Of such a character no single trace One wishes worship freely giv’n to God, 
reclaims tobe collected by a party of holiday-keeping chil- | Exists, I know, in my fictitious face ; Auathas wests th Chine 5 Seinen... 
ined by dren, one of whose amusements is the hearing of a| There wants a certain cast about the eye; The broad distinction in a line to draw, 
cending J weekly lecture on some scientific subject—We must | A certain lifting of the nose’s tip ; As means to lead us to the skies above, 
| of  st- lastly mention My Travels and Spain and Barbary; | A certain curling of the nether lip, You say—Sir Andrew and his love of law, 
cortical Letters to a younger Sister, in which foreign scenes | In scorn of all that is, beneath the sky ; And I—the Saviour with his law of love. 
ad as an ae described in a familiar and pleasant manner. | In brief it is an aspect deleterious, Spontaneously to God should tend the soul, 


plants, The latter is perhaps the fresher book of the two; | A face decidedly not serious, 
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getable But what were that intrinsic virtue worth, 
stoltens , ; To make a face at Exeter Hall,— Suppose some fellow, with more zeal than knowledge, 
naeus, to Rk hy rnd eee Dat ey ~4 That Hall where bigots rant, and cant, and pray, Fresh from St. Andrew's College, 
. 5s.—Baylee on the Ins ions of the Churc! . . . 
ed and ef Eogland, 2nd edit: 12mo. 2s. 6d.— Burton’ Com odiam = a Ices _ Should nail the conscious needle to the north? 
iw al Property, 8vo. 245.— ’s Sermons, a zm y : 
I. new edit. 8vo. 12s.—Coghlan’s Guide up the Rhine, | Conceives itself a great gas-light of grace! I do confess that I abhor and shrink 
Pie it. 18mo. 5s.—Fisher’s Legend of the Puritans, and From schemes, with a religious willy-nilly, 


d ferns, other Poems, 12mo. 5s.—Goldsmith’s Greece, new edit. | Well !—be the graceless lineaments confest ! 

fication, ltmo. 3s. 6d.—Gray on the Ordaining Influence of the Holy | I do enjoy this bounteous beauteous earth ; 
for Ghost, 12mo. 2s. 6¢.—Historical Antiquities of the Greeks, ‘And dot bad : 

Ame, 10 by W. Wachsmuth, translated from the German, by E. oe ee ee Sco My soul revolts at such a bare hypocrisy, 

at their Woolrych, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.—The History of Hanks, fe. | “ Within the limits of becoming mirth ;*— And will not, dare not, fancy in accord 

ay wish 31.84 Hippisley on Early English Literature, roy. 12mo. | No solemn sanctimonious face [ pull, The Lord of Hosts with an Exclusive Lord 

er been ~ Hoole’s Four Gospels in Greek, 12mo. 5s.—Hoppus’s | Nor think I’m pious when I’m only bilious— 


That frown upon St. Giles’s sins, but blink 
The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly— 


Of this world’s aristocracy. 


easurer, new edit. oblong, 4s.—Incidents of Travel in N dy i po. 
ve been Heypt, Arabia Petrza, and the Holy Land, by an American, or study in my sanctum supercilious It will not own a notion so unholy, 


Hs thee G 18mo. 16s.—Lingard’s History of England, | To frame a Sabbath Bill or forge a Bull. 
s reach- Mies at .tiees. a 7 ular Science, Vol. —e I pray for grace—repent each sinful act— 
respects ee ymns and Foems, 18mo. 2s. 6¢-— | Peruse, but underneath the rose, my Bible ; 


Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish Dictionar » new edit. 
of iton Sums vo. 328.—Planta’s New Picture of Paris, 17th edit. | And love my neighbour, far too well, in fact, 


As thinking that the rich by easy trips 
May go to heav’n, whereas the poor and lowly 
Must work their passage, as they do in ghips. 


$ a part t aly fs. bd..ov, with the Costume, 12s.— Palestine and the | To call and twit him with a godly tract One place there is—beneath the burial sod 
Ree Manu Edinbureh Cabinet Library, Vol. IV.), by the | ‘That's turn’d by application to a libel. Where all mankind are equalized by death; 
+ Michael Russell, L.L.D., new edit. 5s.—Rouse’s ; Secae : Ses 
so con- hold and Court-keeping Practice, 12mo. 10s.—Tate’s | My heart ferments not with the bigot’s leaven, Another place there is—the Fane of God, 
rolumes Horatius Restitutus, 2nd edit. enlarged, 8vo. 12s.—Van | All creeds I view with toleration thorough, Where all are equal who draw living breath ;— 
1. We Batchell on Fistula, &c., 8vo. 5s. And have a horror of regarding heaven Juggle who will elsewhere with his own soul, 
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He who can come beneath that awful cope, 
In the dread presence of a Maker just, 
Who metes to ev’ry pinch of human dust 
One even measure of immortal hope— 

He who can stand within that holy door, 
With soul unbow’d by that pure spirit-level, 
And frame unequal laws for rich and poor,— 
Might sit for Hell and represent the Devil! 


Such are the solemn sentiments, O Rae, 
In your last Journey-Work, perchance, you ravage, 
Seeming, but in more courtly terms, to say 
I'm but a heedless, creedless, godless, savage ; 
A very Guy, deserving fire and faggots,— 
A Scoffer, always on the grin, 
And sadly given to the mortal sin 
Of liking Mawworms less than merry maggots! 


The humble reeords of my life to search, 

I have not herded with mere pagan beasts ; 

But sometimes I have “ sat at good men’s feasts,” 
And I have been “ where bells have knoll’d tochurch.” 
Dear bells! how sweet the sounds of village bells 
When on the undulating air they swim! 

Now loud as welcomes! faint, now, as farewells! 
And trembling all about the breezy dells, 

As flutter’d by the wings of Cherubim. 

Meanwhile the bees are chaunting a low hymn; 
And lost to sight th’ extatic lark above 

Sings, like a soul beatified, of love,— 

With, now and then, the coo of the wild pigeon ;— 
O Pagans, Heathens, Infidels, and Doubters! 

If such sweet sounds can’t woo you to religion, 
Will the harsh voices of church cads and touters? 


A man may cry Church! Church! at ev’ry word, 
With no more piety than other people— 

A daw’s not reckon’d a religious bird 

Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple. 

The Temple is a good, a holy place, 

But quacking only gives it an ill savour; 

While saintly mountebanks the porch disgrace, 
And bring religion’s self into disfavour! 


Behold yon servitor of God and Mammon, 

Who, binding up his Bible with his Ledger, 
Blends Gospel texts with trading gammon, 

A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger, 

Who backs his rigid Sabbath, so to speak, 

Against the wicked remnant of the week, 

A saving bet against his sinful bias— 

“ Rogue that I am,” he whispers to himself, 

“T lie—I cheat—do anything for pelf, 

But who on earth can say I am not pious?” 


In proof how over-righteousness re-acts, 
Accept an anecdote well bas’d on facts. 


One Sunday morning—(at the day don’t fret)— 
In riding with a friend to Ponder’s End 
Outside the stage, we happen’d to commend 
A certain mansion that we saw To Let. 
* Aye,” cried our coachman, with our talk to grapple, 
“You're right! no house along the road comes nigh it! 
*Twas built by the same man as built yon chapel, 
And master wanted once to buy it,— 
But t’other driv the bargain much too hard— 
He ax’d sure-/y a sum purdigious! 
But being so particular religious, 
Why, that, you see, put master on his guard!” 
Church is “ a little heav’n below, 
I have been there and still would go,”— 
Yet I am none of those who think it odd 
A man can pray unbidden from the cassock, 
And, passing by the customary hassock, 
Kneel down remote upon the simple sod, 
And sue in forma pauperis to God. 


As for the rest,—intolerant to none, 
Whatever shape the pious rite may bear, 
Ev’n the poor Pagan’s homage to the gun 
I would not harshly scorn, lest even there 
I spurn’d some elements of Christian pray’r— 
An aim, tho’ erring, at a * world ayont”— 
Acknowledgment of good—of man’s futility, 
A sense of need, and weakness, and indeed 
That very thing so many Christians want— 
Humility. 
Such, unto Papists, Jews, or turban’d Turks, 
Such is my spirit—(I don’t mean my wraith! 
Such, may it please you, is my humble faith ; 
I know, full well, you do not like my works! 





I have not sought ’tis true, the Holy Land, 
As full of texts as Cuddie Headrigg’s mother, 
The Bible in one hand, 

And my own common-place-book in the other— 

But you have been to Palestine—alas! 

Some minds improve by travel, others, rather, 
Resemble copper wire, or brass, 

Which gets the narrower by going farther! 

Worthless are all such Pilgrimages—very ! 

If Palmers at the Holy Tomb contrive 

The human heats and rancour to revive 

That at the Sepulchre they ought to bury. 

A sorry sight it is to rest the eye on, 

To see a Christian creature graze at Sion, 

Then homeward, of the saintly pasture full, 

Rush bellowing, and breathing fire and smoke, 

At crippled Papistry to butt and poke, 

Exactly as a skittish Scottish bull 

Hunts an old woman in a scarlet cloke? 


Why leave a serious, moral, pious home, 
Scotland, renown’d for sanctity of old, 
Far distant Catholics to rate and scold 
For—doing as the Romans do at Rome? 
With such a bristling spirit wherefore quit 
The Land of Cakes for any land of wafers, 
About the graceless images to flit, 
And buzz and chafe importunate as chafers, 
Longing to carve the carvers to Scotch collops—? 
People who hold such absolute opinions 
Should stay at home, in Protestant dominions, 
Not travel like male Mrs. Trollopes. 


Gifted with noble tendency to climb, 
Yet weak at the same time, 

Faith is a kind of parasitic plant, 
That grasps the nearest stem with tendril-rings ; 
And as the climate and the soil may grant, 
So is the sort of tree to which it clings. 
Consider, then, before, like Hurlothrumbo, 
You aim your club at any creed on earth, 
That, by the simple accident of birth, 
You might have been High Priest to Mumbo Jumbo, 


For me—thro’ heathen ignorance perchance, 
Not having knelt in Palestine,—I feel 

None of that griffinish excess of zeal, 

Some travellers would blaze with here in France, 
Dolls I can see in Virgin-like array, 

Nor for a scuffle with the idols hanker 

Like crazy Quixotte at the puppet’s play, 

If their “ offence be rank,” should mine be rancour ? 
Mild light, and by degrees, should be the plan 
To cure the dark and erring mind ; 

But who would rush at a benighted man, 

And give him two black eyes for being blind ? 


Suppose the tender but luxuriant hop 

Around a canker’d stem should twine, 

What Kentish boor would tear away the prop 
So roughly as to wound, nay kill the bine ? 


The images, ’tis true, are strangely dress’d, 
With gauds and toys extremely out of season ; 
The carving nothing of the very best, 
The whole repugnant to the eye of reason, 
Shocking to Taste, and to Fine Arts a treason— 
Yet ne’er o’erlook in bigotry of sect 
One truly Catholic, one common form, 

At which uncheck"d 
All Christian hearts may kindle or keep warm. 


Say, was it to my spirit’s gain or loss, 
One brightand balmy morning, as I went 
From Liege’s lovely environs to Ghent, 
If hard by the wayside I found a cross, 
That made me breathe a pray’r upon the spot— 
While Nature of herself, as if to trace 
The emblem’s use, had trail’d around its base 
The blue significant Forget-Me-Not ? 
Methought, the claims of charity to urge 
More forcibly, along with Faith and Hope, 
The pious choice had pitch’d upon the verge 
Of a delicious slope, 
Giving the eye much variegated scope ;— 
“ Look round,” it whisper’d, “ on that prospect rare, 
Those vales so verdant, and those hills so blue ; 
Enjoy the sunny world, so fresh, and fair, 
But”—(how the simple legend piere’d me thro’!) 
“ Prizz pour tes Matueurevx.” 





With sweet kind natures, as in honey'd 

Religion lives, and feels herself at home ; 

But only on a formal visit dwells 

Where wasps instead of bees have form’d the comb, 


Shun pride, O Rae !—whatever sort beside 
You take in lieu, shun spiritual pride! 

A pride there is of rank—a pride of birth, 

A pride of learning, and a pride of purse, 

A London pride—in short, there be on earth 
A host of prides, some better and some Worse ; 
But of all prides, since Lucifer’s attaint, 

The proudest swells a self-elected Saint. 


To picture that cold pride so harsh and hard, 
Fancy a peacock in a poultry yard. 
Behold him in conceited circles sail, 
Strutting and dancing, and now planted stiff, 
In all his pomp of pageantry, as if 
He felt “ the eyes of Europe” on his tail ! 
As for the humble breed retain’d by man, 
He scorns the whole domestic clan— 
He bows, he bridles, 
He wheels, he sidles, 
At last, with stately dodgings, in a corner 
He pens a simple russet hen, to scorn her 
Full in the blaze of his resplendent fan! 
* Look here,’’ he cries, (to give him w 
“ Thou feather’d clay,—thou scum of birds!” 
Flirting the rustling plumage in her eyes,— 
* Look here, thou vile predestin’d sinner, 
Doom’d to be roasted for a dinner, 
Behold these lovely variegated dyes! 
These are the rainbow colours of the skies, 
That heav’n has shed upon me con amore— 
A Bird of Paradise ?—a pretty story ! 
J am that Saintly Fowl, thou paltry chick! 
Look at my crown of glory ! 
Thou dingy, dirty, dabbled, draggled jill!” 
And off goes Partlet, wriggling from a kick, 
With bleeding scalp laid open by his bill! 
That little simile exactly paints 
How sinners are despis'd by saints. 
By saints !—the Hypocrites that ope heav’n’s door 
Obsequious to the sinful man of riches— 
But put the wicked, naked, barelegg’d poor, 
In parish stocks instead of breeches. 
The Saints !—the Bigots that in public spout, 
Spread phosphorus of zeal on scraps of fustian, 
And go like walking “ Lucifers” about 
Mere living bundles of combustion. 


The Saints—the aping Fanatics that talk 

All cant and rant and rhapsodies highflown— 
That bid you baulk 
A Sunday walk, 

And shun God’s work as you should shun your om, 


The Saints !—the Formalists, the extra pious, 
Who think the mortal husk can save the soul, 
By trundling, with a mere mechanic bias, 

To church, just like a lignum-vite bowl! 


The Saints !—the Pharisees, whose beadle stands 
Beside a stern coercive kirk, 
A piece of human mason-work, 

Calling all sermons contrabands, 

In that great Temple that’s not made with hands! 


Thrice blessed, rather, is the man with whom 
The gracious prodigality of nature, 
The balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 
The bounteous providence in ev’ry feature, 
Recall the good Creator to his creature, 
Making all earth a fane, all heav’n its dome! 
To his tun’d spirit the wild heather-bells 

Ring Sabbath knells ; 
The jubilate of the soaring lark 

Is chaunt of clerk ; 
For choice, the thrush and the gregarious linnet ; 
The sod’s a cushion for his pious want ; 
And, consecrated by the heav’n within it 

The sky-blue pool, a font. 
Each cloud-capp’d mountain is a holy altar; 

An organ breathes in every grove ; 

And the full heart’s a Psalter, 
Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love! 
Sufficiently by stern necessitarians 
Poor Nature, with her face begrim’d by dust, 
Is stok’d, cok’d, smok’d, and almost chok’d ; but must 
Religion have its own Utilitarians, 
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Labell'd with evangelical phylacteries, 

To make the road to heav’n a railway trust, 

And churches—that’s the naked fact—mere fac- 
tories ? 


Oh! simply open wide the Temple door, 
And let the solemn, swelling, organ greet, 
With Voluntaries meet, 
The willing advent of the rich and poor! 
And while to God the loud Hosannas soar, 
With rich vibrations from the vocal throng— 
From quiet shades that to the woods belong, 
And brooks with music of their own, 
Voices may come to swell the choral song 
With notes of praise they learn’d in musings lone. 


How strange it is while on all vital questions, 
That occupy the House and public mind, 
We always meet with some humane suggestions 
Of gentle measures of a healing kind, 
Instead of harsh severity and vigour, 

Saint alone his preference retains 

For bills of penalties and pains, 
And marks his narrow code with legal rigour ! 
Why shun, as worthless of affiliation, 
What men of all political persuasion 
Extol—and even use upon occasion— 
That Christian principle, conciliation ? 
But possibly the men who make such fuss 
With Sunday pippins and old Trots infirm, 
Attach some other meaning to the term, 

As thus: 


One market, morning, in my usual rambles, 
Passing along Whitechapel’s ancient shambles, 
Where meat was hung in many a joint and quarter, 
I had to halt awhile, like other folks, 

To let a killing butcher coax 
A score of lambs and fatted sheep to slaughter. 
A sturdy man he look’d to fell an ox, 
Bull-fronted, ruddy, with a formal streak 
Of well-greas’d hair down either cheek, 
As if he dee-dash-dee’d some other flocks 
Besides those woolly-headed stubborn blocks 
That stood before him, in vexatious huddle— 
Poor little lambs, with bleating wethers group’d, 
While, now and then, a thirsty creature stoop’d 
And meekly snuff’d, but did not taste the puddle. 


Fierce bark’d the dog, and many a blow was dealt, 
That loin, and chump, and scrag and saddle felt, 
Yet still, that fatal step they all declin’d it,— 
And shunn’d the tainted door as if they smelt 
Onions, mint sauce, and lemon juice behind it. 
At last there came a pause of brutal force, 

The cur was silent, for his jaws were full 

Of tangled locks of tarry wool, 
The man had whoop’d and bellow’d till dead hoarse, 
The time was ripe for mild expostulation, 
And thus it stammer’d from a stander-by— 
“Zounds!—my good fellow,—it quite makes me— 


why, 
It really—my dear fellow—do just try 
Conciliation !” 


Stringing his nerves like flint, 
The sturdy butcher seiz’d upon the hint,— 
At least he seiz’d upon the foremost wether,— 
And hugg'd and lugg’d and tugg’d him neck and crop 
Just nolens volens thro’ the open shop— 
If tails come off he didn't care a feather,— 
Then walking to the door, and smiling grim, 
He rubb’d his forehead and his sleeve together— 
“There !—I’ve conciliated him !” 


Again—good-humouredly to end our quarrel— 
(Good humour should prevail !) 
T'll fit you with a tale 
Whereto is tied a moral. 


Once on a time-a certain English lass 
Was seiz’d with symptoms of such deep decline, 
Cough, hectic flushes, ev’ry evil sign, 
as their wont is at such desperate pass, 
The Doctors gave her over—to an ass. 
Accordingly, the grisly Shade to bilk, 
morn the patient quaff’d a frothy bowl 
Of asinine new milk, 
Robbing a shaggy suckling of a foal 
Which got proportionably spare and skinny— 
Meanwhile the neighbours cried “ poor Mary Ann! 
can’t get over it! she never can!” 





When lo! to prove each prophet was a ninny 
The one that died was the poor wetnurse Jenny. 


To aggravate the case, 
There were but two grown donkeys in the place; 
And most unluckily for Eve's sick daughter, 
The other long-ear’d creature was a male, 
Who never in his life had given a pail 

Of milk, or even chalk and water. 
No matter: at the usual hour of eight 
Down trots a donkey to the wicket-gate, 
With Mister Simon Gubbins on its back,— 
“ Your sarvant, Miss,—a werry spring-like day,— 
Bad time for hasses tho"! good lack! good lack ! 
Jenny be dead, Miss,—but Ize brought ye Jack, 
He doesn’t give no milk—but he can bray.” 


So runs the story, 
And, in vain self-glory, 
Some Saints would sneer at Gubbins for his blind- 


ness— 
But what the better are their pious saws 
To ailing souls, than dry hee-haws, 
Without the milk of human kindness ? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

WE are not so fascinated by the sound of our own 
voice, but that we can be content, for one week, to 
play the listener; and having now disposed of all 
arrears in literature and art, we mean to make a 
clear conscience in respect to correspondents, and for 
that purpose shall allow them to gossip after their 
own sweet will. Our first has a word or two of in- 
terest to say respecting a scene in one of Scott’s most 
interesting novels. 

* Those who have read Kenilworth,—and who has 
not ?__remember, that Tresillian, on his route from 
Cumnor to Marlborough, proceeded so slowly, that 
“morning found him,” says the novelist, “ in the vale 
of White Horse, memorable for the defeat of the 
Danes, with his horse deprived of a fore-shoe ;” and 
in answer to his eager inquiries for a smith, he is de- 
layed by the somewhat prosy talk of Master Holiday 
respecting Wayland Smith. At length, however, 
Tresillian, accompanied by Richard Sludge, alias 
Flibbertigibbet, goes in search of that invisible Smith. 
“ Here are we at Wayland Smith's forge-door,” says 
Richard. “In jest, my little friend,” replies Tresil- 
lian, “ here is nothing but a bare moor, and that 
ring of stones, with a great one in the middle, like a 
Cornish barrow.” Ay, and that great flat stone in 
the midst, which lies across the top of these up- 
rights,” adds the boy, “ is Wayland Smith’s counter, 
that you must tell down your money upon. Lay 
down the silver token, whistle three times, sit down 
on the westefn side of the thicket of gorse, I will 
sit by you, and give you leave to wring my head off, 
unless you hear the smith at work within two minutes 
after we are seated.” 

‘It is strange that Sir Walter did not give us, in 
his later editions, an explanatory note respecting the 
popular superstition relating to Wayland Smith, 
which Dr. Doboobie’s * poor zany” turned to such 
profitable uses. It is more than probable that he 
met with an account of the tradition in a scarce tract 
entitled, * A Letter to Dr. Mead, concerning some 
Antiquities in Berkshire, by Francis Wise,’ pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1738. The writer endeavours to 
prove that the white horse was cut by order of Alfred, 
to celebrate the victory which he gained over the 
Danes in 871, at Aescesdune, supposed by our au- 
thor, as well as by the generality of writers, to be the 
modern Ashdown, though without any great proof. 
Respecting the monument of Wayland Smith, he 
says, it is situated about a mile from Whitehorse 
hill, and consisting of “ three squarish flat stones, of 
about four or five feet over each way, set on edge, 
and supporting a fourth of much larger dimensions, 
lying flat upon them ;” he conjectures that it was 
erected in memory of a Danish king killed in the 
battle. After this the writer adds, that “all the 
account which the country people are able to give of 
it is, ‘at this place lived formerly an invisible smith ; 
and if a traveller’s horse had lost a shoe upon the 
road, he had no more to do than to bring the horse 
to this place, with a piece of money, and leaving 
both there for some little time, he might come again 
and find the money gone, but the horse new shod.’ 





The stones standing upon the Rudge way, as it is 
called, (which was the situation that they chose for 
burial monuments,) I suppose, gave occasion to the 
whole being called Wayland Smith; which is the 
name it was always known by to the country people.” 

* It is, no doubt, to this legend that we are indebted 
for the scene in Kenilworth. As for the learned 
divine’s derivation of Wayland from way, it is some- 
thing like that of Ireland from ire—the land of ire 
—or Cheshire from cheese—the shire of cheeses ;— 
derivations which, it must be confessed, are so very 
apropos, that it is really a pity they are not better 
founded. The Danish Professor, P. C. Miiller, in 
his Sagabibliothek, alludes to Wise’s tract, and is 
more happy, we think, in hisconjecture, that Wayland 
is no other than the Saxon Véland (Wayland), the 
Scandinavian Vélundr, whose name was familiar to 
all the Teutonic nations, 

*In the primitive ages of the world a worker in 
metals was a distinguished person; and one who was 
celebrated for superior workmanship, or for some in- 
vention in the art, became renowned as a hero and 
benefactor ; the ideal perfection of the art was also 
probably symbolized under a figurative name, as the 
Greek Dedalus, from daidaddAw or dadreog; the 
Scandinavian vélundr, according to Miiller, from vet- 
vét, craft, cunning, and lund, mind ; thus, in modern 
Icelandic, vélundr, became a common appellative to 
denote a skilful artificer,t and a labyrinth is very 
happily rendered in that language, by vilundarh(s, a 
Wayland house. Our Saxon ancestors, before their 
conversion to Christianity, in common with their 
Germanic and Scandinavian brethren, attributed a 
gold chain, a sword, or any other weapon or orna- 
ment of very superior workmanship, to Véland. In 
Ritson’s Ancient Metrical Romances, we find in 
* Horne Childe and Maiden Rimneld,’ the following 
lines :— 

Than sche let forth bring 

A swerd hongand bi a ring, 
To Horn sche it betaught: 

It is the make of Miming, 

Of all swerdes it is king, 
And Weland it wrought. 

‘We also find mention in history of a celebrated 
Northman chieftain, or sea-king, called Wéland, who 
infested the coasts of France and England towards 
the middle of the ninth century, and that, in 860, he 
landed on the southern coast and plundered Win- 
chester, after having put all the monks to the sword; 
and Miiller thinks it probable, that as the inroads of 
these Northmen were very frequent, one chieftain 
may have been mistaken for another, and Weland 
have been handed down, by local tradition, as having 
lost his life in the battle of Aescesdune, and this 
legend, afterwards became blended with the older 
one of Vélundr, Asasmith, moreover, was far more 
useful to the Berkshire farmers than a hero, the 
memory of the chief was soon lost in that of the 
artificer, who was degraded to a common blacksmith, 
employed in making horse-shoes, instead of swords 
and gold rings like the ancient Vélundr.” 

Like most of our contemporaries, we suspect, we 
are more indebted to poetical contributors than we 
can find room even te acknowledge. A specimen or 
two may be acceptable to our readers. 

TWO SONGS. 
Beauty's Lament. 


O to have lived in those brave days, 
When subject heroes owned our charms, 
And woman's smile, and woman's praise, 
Filled the round world with deeds of arms. 
For men, methinks, are turned to stone ; 
Come, maids, the ancient time deplore !— 
Your lovers kneel to gold alone, 
And Beauty rules the world no more! 


Bright ancient time! when duteous knight, 
As tender as his heart was brave, 
Would climb the mountain’s crumbling height, 
Or breast the torrent’s boiling wave, 
If he but heard his lady sigh, 
For flowers on farthest peak or shore : 
To-day she must her garland buy— 
For Beauty rules the world no more! 


T'll lay my gems on some cold shrine, 
I'll cease to braid my yellow hair, 
The robe and rosary shall be mine; 
The sunless cell—the midnight prayer— 
And let my arbour flowers run wild, 
And moss creep o’er the marble floor, 
Where erst the revellers sang and smiled, 
For Beauty rules the world no more! 


+ Hann er volundr, a jarn, a gottr oc sitfr—he is a famous 
workman, a Wayland, in iron, in gold and silver, &c. 
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Beauty's Empire. 
What avails thine iron brow, 
Strong one of the battle field ? 
Thou hast met a stronger now, 
Render up thy lance and shield, 
Yield at last—who yielded never, 
Beauty reigns on earth for ever! 


What avails thy purple pride, 
Monarch on thy golden throne ? 
Cast thy haughty looks aside, 
Jewelled slave, thy sovereign own! 
Kneel—thy whole allegiance give her, 
Beauty reigns on earth for ever! 


What avails thy lore severe, 
Sage—by midnight taper sought ?— 
Hark! there’s laughter in thine ear, 
And thy boasted strength is nought: 
Mocking all thy life’s endeavour, 
Beauty reigns on earth for ever! 


Ah! her might too well I know, 
Caught—made fast—by sweet surprise : 
Spare me, lips of rosy glow, 
Spare me, melting sunbright eyes! 
Only Death my chains can sever, 
Beauty rules the earth for ever! 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 
Raphael and the Fornarina. 
‘Tis noon—the sunny noon of Italy! 
Breathlessly still—yet full of life—silent 
In all the ecstacy of hushed repose !— 
No voice is heard—e’en they are mute who sit 
Together in that fairy bower alone— 
They, who but now did meet so joyously, 
Breathing to the glad, soft air, the music 
Of their vows ;—all’s still—no wand'ring breeze 
Kisses the bloom upon the maiden’s cheek— 
Or wantons o’er the bosom of the flower 
Which rears its pearly beauty at her feet— 
Or fans his noble brow and graceful curls 
Who at her side seems dreamy and absorbed. 
Dream on !—dream on—the spirit of the clime 
With balmy spell, warm breath, and sunny light, 
Is rising round, quickening with its power 
Those hidden harmonies—that finer pulse 
Of love, and life, and joy, which make such dreams 
The Paradise of youth and hope! 
Dream on—the vernal paths of life are yours, 
When the glad present shuts out future clouds, 
When the mere sense of being gives a joy— 
When but to love fills up the heart’s desires— 
Forgotten are the daily toils—the care— 
The struggle—the defeated hopes—which crush 
So oft from life its noblest aims—the fears 
Which still do magnify the ill they bode— 
The pangs of poverty—still worse its chain— 
That binds the soaring soul to things of earth— 
All—all, as if they had never been—as if 
No more they were to be, have past away !— 
Dream on then! 
Thou, with thy downcast eye and braided hair, 
Forget that earth is not the home of love— 
That change and foul distrust still lurk around, 
To mar a joy which should be Heaven’s alone ! 
Forget how fearful is (heir doom who thus 
Have centred all, existence, hope and love, 
On beings perishable as themselves! 
(Fatal the peril,—all too sure the doom) 
Forget—awhile forget—how brief earth's joys, 
Think—think only he is near thee now, 
With all the fond devoted truth of love, 
Thy beautiful—thine own— 
And thou with half-averted mien—and look 
Fixed as in commune with unearthly forms, 
Floating the azure of the sky—what tongue 
Dare body forth the dreams which may be thine— 
How follow thee through th’ empyreal dome— 
With thee to drink at Beauty’s fount divine— 
With thee to gaze into the depths of light, 
And feed with thee on seraph loveliness— 
Rapt worshipper! that thus dost visit Heav’n 
By picturing its forms to gladden earth— 
Are these thy vision’d thoughts—yes—yes—'tis so: 
Soon will yon scroll the glorious impress bear 
Of that ethereal dream, glowing with hues 
Beauteous as the love—deathless as the mind 
Which have inspired them. 
June 7th, 1837. 





J.B. 


Our readers will probably remember, that in the 
article on the State of Literature in Persia, the 
Mirza Ibrahim referred to the change which has of 
late years taken place in respect to the condition of 
women, and the liberty now allowed them of having 
a look at their proposed bridegrooms. The meeting, 
he observed, generally takes place in some public 
gardens; the intended is then pointed out to the lady, 
and she declares her opinion, if it be favourable. 
The man’s chance comes next, and he is introduced 
to the lady at herown home—(see Atheneum, No. 487, 
p- 140). In proof of this new fashion, and of its pos- 
sible consequence, we have received the following 
anecdote from a Persian friend :— 

“ When I was a young man, a marriage was pro- 
jected in our family for an uncle of mine, who was 
all but an old bachelor. The preliminary conditions 
being settled, the day was appointed for the first in- 





terview, which was to take place in the grand mosque 
of Khreem Khan, at Shiraz. My uncle requested 
me, and my eldest brother, to accompany him, to 
which request we readily assented. We met the 
fair party at the appointed place, who gazed at us 
for some time, while my uncle (who had dyed his 
beard unusually black that morning, and had taken 
every pains to make himself look as young as was 
possible for a man of fifty) paraded himself about 
somewhat conspicuously. When the lady and her 
friends retired, my uncle hastened home to meet the 
chief Dallalah, and to understand from her the 
nature of the impression his appearance had pro- 
duced upon the young lady. He was delighted to 
find that he had been triumphantly successful; and 
that the lady would be glad to see him the next 
day at her father’s house. Whether my uncle 
slept that night I cannot say, but he was up early 
the next morning, took a bath, adorned his person 
with great care, and repaired to the house of the 
object of his thoughts full of anxious expectation. 
He was ushered into a room, and was soon followed 
by the young Hoory, with a gay look and a delicious 
smile, which she had reserved for the occasion. In 
a moment, however, she uttered a scream, shrunk 
into a corner of the room, and covered her face with 
her hands. My uncle, who was not a little astonished 
at this reception, advanced towards her, after his 
consternation was somewhat abated, and began to 
inquire into the meaning of this distress? ‘I am no 
stranger,’ he said; ‘I am the man whom you ho- 
noured by your choice yesterday in the mosque.’ 
‘No, no, Sir!’ she replied, in a trembling voice, 
‘Yours was the only face which I disliked among 
the party ; leave me, I pray you, for you shall never 
behold mine.’ My disappointed uncle had no alter- 
native but to take leave, which he did; vowing, no 
doubt, never again to take with him a younger man 
than himself when he went wooing.” 


We have already allowed to our correspondents 
more room than we venture to take for ourselves : 
one other, therefore, can only be heard this week. 

The Modest Excuse. 
A TALE. 
In Rome, the people, govern’d by their senses, 
Were kept in peace by panem et circenses : 
Some modern kings contrive with less to do,— 

Deny the bread, and only give the show. 

It happen'd once in France, when corn was high, 

And taxes griped, hard words began to fly. 

Light meals make heavy hearts; and sad reflections 

Will sometimes end in open insurrections: 

Therefore, the minister, to stop the cries 

Of famished mobs, resolv’d to feed—their eyes; 

And to confirm the people in their loyalty, 

Give them (‘twas cheap) a bellyful of—royalty. 

Off, to the starving provinces he hurries 

A carriage load of Angoulemes and Berris, 

All cock’d and primed, to settle ev'ry matter, 

With a few honied words, a [Henri Quatre: 

Thus, as the Greek,* instead of a good mess, 

Amused his soldiers with a game of chess; 

The Frenchman, too, when dire distress increases, 

Plays the same trick, and moves his wooden pieces. 

In some small town, the hopes of the French nation 

Were met (as usual) by a deputation, 

Bewigged and gown'd,—with halberts and with maces, 

And an address brimfull of common places: 

The carriage stops,—the boys ery ** vive le Roi,"— 

Forth stands the local guardian of the law,— 

Down drop his knees,—his waving hands advance, 

And thus he says: ‘* Most puissant sons of France, 

I am (may it please you) our town’s depute mayor;” 

Whereat the spokesman prince, with furious stare, 

In his harangue cut short the trembling elf; 

** And where the devil, Sir, ’s the mayor himself?” 

** Alas! may’t please you, at this joyous season, 

He is not absent without show of reason”— 

**Reason!” re-echoed the indignant Bourbon, 

Champing and chafing, like a steed with curb on; 

**What reason can the fellow have t’ refuse 7” 

With downeast look, the orator replied, 

**With clemency accept our mayor's exense ; 

He had been here, but yesterday he—died.” 






Closing of the present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
Schools, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in 
the Evening; and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 26th 


instant.—A » la.3 + ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the BAsiLica or St. PAUL NEAR KOME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
or ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 








*-Palamedes. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Boranicat Socrery.— August 3.—John Reyno] 
Esq. in the chair. The Secretary read a letter which 
had been received from the Botanical Institution of 
Brussels, requesting that it might be admitted into 
friendly correspondence with this of London; after 
which, Mr. Dennes proceeded to read some ‘ Obger. 
vations on the structure and germination of the re. 
productive organs of Marsilea.’ The paper was ac. 
companied by a translation of a memoir on the same 
subject, made to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
by MM. Mirbel, Dutrochet, and St. Hilaire, and 
printed in the ‘Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 
In M. quadrifolia, (which much resembles our com- 
mon Trefoil, excepting in its petals being furnished 
with an additional leaf,) there is apparently a longi- 
tudinal membraneous partition, containing a number 
of cells, each enclosing an hermaphrodite flower, 
The stamens of these flowers are stated by J ussieu, 
who was the first to examine the plant minutely, to 
be so small, and in such numbers, as to render it im- 
possible to count them: they open transversely, to 
scatter the grains of the spherical yellow pollen, Mr, 
Dennes then described respectively the characters of 
the allied genera Salvinia and Marsilea, pointed out 
their resemblances, particularly in respect to the 
ovules; and concluded, by describing, at length, the 
more striking characteristics of the newly-discovered 
species, named M. Fabri. The involucrum gives 
rise to a series of expansions, and exudes a mucila- 
ginous fibre, bearing from eight to ten sessile spikes, 
which are borne in two distinct forms, and have 
hence suggested to M. Fabre the idea of their answer. 
ing to anthers and ovules. Convincing proofs were 
adduced, from the researches of Dutrochet and St. Hi- 
laire especially, that germination takes place by the 
impregnation of the ovules with the antheric dust; 
although this has been strongly opposed by other 
botanists, who keep all the species of Marsilea in the 
class Cryptogamia. At the conclusion of the above 
paper, Messrs. Chatterley and Freeman described 
several new varieties of Stachys, Veronica, &c. dis- 
covered by them near London; and new localities 
for some British plants having been stated by Mr, 
Hopkins and others, the Society adjourned till Sep- 
tember. 





Entomotocicat Socrety.—The ordinary meeting 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Stephens, pre- 
sident, in the chair—Mr. Bowerbank exhibited some 
specimens of cork, which had been greatly injured by 
a species of termites. The vessel in which the cork 
was brought over to the docks had previously con- 
tained a cargo of hoofs, horns, and bones, from which 
they were produced. A great deal of injury had 
also been done to the mast of the ship, which would 
have to be replaced, and it was even feared that the 
vessel itself was destroyed. The insects had already 
committed very extensive ravages likewise in the 
localities of Saffron-hill and Whitechapel, where they 
attacked the posts in all directions, and were also 
very common in Wapping. He suggested for their 
destruction the essential oil of almonds, the vapour 
of which would probably be effective. Mr. Bain- 
bridge exhibited a small species of moth, which had 
been very injurious to apple-trees in the neighbour- 
hood of Lambeth, in many cases the leaves having 
been destroyed altogether. The cocoons are formed 
on the leaves, which soon become covered with webs 
so strong, that in many cases the young leaves can- 
not burst through; but the larger leaves of apple- 
trees escape, and pear-trees are but rarely attacked. 
Mr. Westwood detailed an entomological visit lately 
made to Paris, and, amongst other subjects, intro- 
duced to notice a disease with which silkworms have 
been very extensively attacked in France, called 
muscadine. The malady is a parasite, which gradu- 
ally envelopes the whole body in a white fungus and 
destroys the worm, the mischief being produced by 
the explosion of a fungus, which is taken in by the 
spiracles or pores of the skin, as has been proved by 
M. Audouin, who has inoculated several worms and 
beetles with it. There was also a specimen of the 
scolytus pygmaeus, an insect whieh attacks the oak, 
and which has latterly proved so destructive that 
80,000 trees in the Bois de Vincennes have been cut 
down through its attacks. Mr. Westwood, in con- 
clusion, made some remarks on the progress of Ento- 
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in France, which he stated to be in advance 
of this country, there being more working cultivators, 
the collection at the Jardin des Plantes being 
superior to that at the British Museum, M. Audouin 
having likewise just completed a course of fifty lec- 
tures on Entomology. 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvespay, Horticultural Society, Three, P.m. 











oem we 
~~ wuUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
. pening, CATHERINE GREY ;; after which A QUARTER 
This FNEs to conclude with the Scotch Opera, THE COVE- 


,ANTERS. f 

ondowtex. RLANCHE OF JERSEY ; after which a new Ballet, 

talled DIANA AND ENDYMION, 5 

Juesday, LA SONNAMBULA; after which A QUARTER TO 
NINE; with other Entertainments. 


Eneush Opera Hovse.—A new musical romance 
called * Blanche of Jersey,’ the drama by Mr. Peake, 
and the music by Mr. Barnett, was represented for 
the first time on Wednesday, and met with complete 
success both in its serious and comic portions. The 
serious interest is of a domestic nature, and it is con- 
squently that to which the feelings of an audience 
surrender themselves most readily and with the least 
efort. It was well sustained throughout, and occa- 
sionally even wound up to a high pitch by the intro- 
duction of powerful and affecting situations. Without 
putting forth any pretension to fine writing, the dia- 
logue is easy, sufficiently forcible, and well adapted 
to the stations and positions of those who have to 
deliver it. The comic department is characterized 
py all that light-heartedness and bonkommie which our 
author will bring from the room to the stage, at all 
risks of being censured for the good-humoured intru- 
sion, It is well known to all who have the pleasure 
of his acquaintance in private, that he does not like 
their risible muscles to be too long out of employ- 





ment, and consequently, when he has nothing par- | 


ticularly funny to say, he finds something funny to 
do, This habit he has boldly extended to the con- 
struction of his farces,and it is in this that they 
chiefly differ from those of other dramatic writers. 
It is true that he has by such means sometimes put 
their success in jeopardy with the grave critics of a 
first night, but, the ordeal once past, and the warrant 
forrepetition obtained, on they go “ merrily merrily,” 
the audience laughing so much that they have neither 
time nor inclination to pause and inquire why they 
aedoing so. ‘There is some very pleasing music by 
Mr. Barnett, particularly two choruses, a ballad sung 
by Mr. Fraser, and a bass song, well given by Mr. 
Seguin. We cannot say much for the dresses, but 
vemust suppose of the management that its “ poverty 
ad not” its “ will consents.” The scenery was much 
better, and the whole piece was produced in a very 
creditable state of correctness, as to the dialogue and 
music, Miss Romer acted with great force and feeling, 
ad displayed tragic powers which, in a professed 
singer, would, not many years ago, have filled a the- 
are night after night. Her acting is said by most 
of the papers to be a direct imitation of Madame 
Devrient—be it so ;—every actor or actress must, to 
acertain extent, begin by imitating others, and the 
matter is to choose a good model, which Miss Romer 
has had the sense and taste to do. Besides, boldness 
if imitation, once successful, naturally begets bold- 
wes of originality ; thus, good “begins” but better 
“remains behind.” A Madame Simon, whom we 
uever saw or heard of before, played an old blind 
woman with “ emphasis and good discretion.” We 
have also, as well as we could judge from a part 
vhich did not afford him any very great opportuni- 
ties, to congratulate the play-going public: upon the 
acquisition of a low comedian of the right school 
inthe person of Mr.Compton. He appears to us to 
tea sensible and chaste actor, one who has a proper 
respect for the part he has undertaken to represent, 
ad a proper contempt for any laugh which is 
thtained at the sacrifice of its true position in the 
plece, 








MISCELLANEA 


The Queen has been pleased to become the Pa- 
toness of the Institute of British Architects,—a dis- 
tnetion of the most flattering nature to that corporate 
body. At the last meeting of the session, which has 
Nst closed, the Committee appointed to examine 


YIM 


| the Elgin Marbles, and report whether any traces of 
| polychromatic embellishments still remained on 
these sculptures, made their report. It appears that 
various architectural fragments, more particularly 
Nos. 260 and 131, (in red,) still retain evidences of 
ornament in colour, and represent a meandre on a 
fascia, and the usual leaves on the ogee and bird’s 
beak mouldings. The statues and relievi offer no 
traces whatever of colour; but the holes remain in 
the arms and necks of the female figures, and in the 
hands of the riders and heads of the horses of the Pan- 
athenaic procession, proving that armlets, bracelets, 
rosettes, and bridles, were formerly attached to the 
marble, of a different material. The wings of the 
Victory, from the large holes in the shoulders of 
that figure, were probably of bronze gilt or coloured. 
The head of the Minerva seems to have been painted, 
as the hair still bears evidence of colour when mois- 
tened with water; the eyes were filled with glass or 
metal balls, as the sockets are now quite empty. 
The Serpents and the Medusa’s head on the Adgis 
were also of metal affixed to the marble. It is re- 
markable that no previous investigation has been 
made of these marbles, in order to ascertain what 
| evidences of this style of embellishment still re- 
mained; and great credit is due to the Institute of 
British Architects for having undertaken the difficult 
task, which has been executed with much persever- 
ance and skill; the Committee consisting of Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., C. Eastlake, Esq. R,A., and 
| Messrs. Faraday, W. R. Hamilton, Cockerell, R.A., 
Angell, Scoles, and Donaldson, Members of the In- 
stitute. The chemical analysis, by Dr. Faraday, of 
some fragments of colour, proved the presence of 
wax and a fragrant gum. The Institute owe, we 
believe, the first suggestion of this investigation to 
their Honorary Fellow, W. R. Hamilton, Esq., who 
was Secretary to Lord Elgin at the time these mar- 
bles were removed from Athens. 

The Bonite.—M. Benjamin Delessert has received 
news from Calcutta of the Bonite, dated the 17th of 
April last; she arrived at that place from Canton, 
Manilla, and the Sandwich Islands, and was about 
to start for Pondicherry, Bourbon, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. M. Gaudichaud, the botanist, was well 
pleased with his success in collecting plants. 

Calculating Child—Vito Mangiameie, said to be 
ten years and four months old, has been sent to the 
French Academy of Sciences by M. Tabareau, Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Sciences at Lyon. His 
father is a shepherd living near Syracuse, and has 
not been able to give him any instruction, but by 
some chance it was discovered that this boy was able 
to solve problems according to a method of his own 
in a very short space of time, and which seemed to 
demand an extensive knowledge of mathematics. 
M. Arago presented him to the Academy, where he 
was asked what was the cubic root of 3,796,416 ; in 
half a minute the child replied 156. Then he was 
required to give the equation 2°-+-52?—421—40=0; 
in less than a minute Vito answered five. The 
third question was the solution of the equation 
x°—4x2—16779=0; this time he remained silent 
for four or five minutes, and then hesitatingly in- 
quired if three were not the solution ; on being told 
that he was wrong, Vito, a few moments after, gave 
the true solution of seven. The Minister for Public 
Instruction has requested the Academy to point out, 
in case of their being convinced of his extraordinary 
powers, what will be the best sort of education for this 
child, in order to ensure their developement. “If he 
be thus gifted,” added the minister, “I will use all 
the means at my disposal in his behalf; France is 
the adopted country for all talents, and I only wait 
for the result of the examination in order to take 
proper steps.” 

Magneto-Electric Currents.—M. Auguste de la 
Rive has been studying the properties of magneto- 
electric currents, and among other results he finds, 
that the helix of a metallic thermometer heats to 7° 
when there are but two currents alternately con- 
trary every second; to 55° with nine currents; to 
100° with twenty currents; and to 133° with forty 
currents; and that a fine wire of platina has been 
heated red-hot when the succession of currents has 
been even more rapid. Chemical effects are subject 
to the same influence, only that there is a limit at 
which the heat of decomposition slackens. The in- 


fluence of this speed is also felt in physiological pro- 








cesses, which acquire much greater energy than when 
produced by voltaic currents; a phenomenon which 
may be attributed to the interruption and alter- 
nately contrary direction of magneto-electric currents, 
and which, perhaps, may become advantageous in 
the practice of the medical art. 

Statistics of Calcutta.—The following are the re- 
sults of a census of Calcutta taken by Captain Birch, 
Superintendent of Police, down to Jan. 1, 1837. 
Males & Females. 











BA ccccccesevccscccssesseccctsccece 133 
Eurasians ........+++. eecececccccccssses 4,746 
Portuguese .... eecneeesae 3,181 
French ..... eee escvcece 160 
Chinamen...... eevccce 362 
Armenians ...... eecccecccccce 636 
GONE occewncconecce 307 
W. Mahomedans... 13,677 
B. Mahomedans.. 45,067 
W. Hindoos...... 17,333 
BD, TROD ccscievccssovese eocccccsccces 120,318 
DEED adndcnccecscceus ccecccccccccccce 527 
POEROGB. .cocccceccsece ecccvcccccecccoce 40 
BEER cansncevesossete eeccccccccceccece 351 
Dh cechtsceisnsteconcnensees ee 683 
DED csncccnectasinasatenscsseses 55 
eT aconccetcneusesesnesensios 49 
Me GHIREE nccoccctcosscsocesesccescese WEBS 

Total Population eee. rere} 229,714 

r 

Total Houses ......ceseseceeseeeces eoee 65,495 
Police Force ....... covccce § BSB 


In the year 1800, according to the report of the Police 
Committee furnished to Lord Mornington, the population 
eocccecceseces ccccccscccccccosccs SOO MOO 
In 1814, according te the calculation of Chief 
Justice Sir Hyde East, it amounted to........ 700,000 
Both of which calculations must have been erroneous, 
unless they included the suburbs of Cossi and Garden 
Reach ; which we believe they did. 
In 1821, five were appointed, by whose calcula- 
tion the population of Calcutta amounted to as follows :— 
Christians. Mahomedans, Hindoos. Chinese. 








Upper North 
Siclsion 5 .. 6,602 ., 61,582., 0 
heme wecoot | 5,816 .. 16,865 .. 25,570 .. 244 
a —s 4,476 .. 7,510 .. 18,153 .. 170 
nee —" 2,841 .. 17,185 .. 9,808... 0 
Total population .. 179,917 


But making certain allowances, their definite calcula- 
tion was :— 
Resident Inhabitants ...........+++++++.+205,600 
Influx dail esececeeseeeceeecss ss 100,000 
In 1831, Captain Steel made it......... ... 187,081 
Captain Birch's calculation is, .....229,714 
And the daily influx about........150,000 
The above calculations do not include Kidderpore, 
Garden Reach, Seebpore, Howrah, Sulkea, Cossipore, 
or the other side of “ the Ditch.”—Asiatic Journal. 
Poisonous Fly.—Near this place ( Babakily, on the 
Danube) we found a range of caverns, famous for 
producing the poisonous fly, too well known in Servia 
and Hungary under the name of the Golubacser fly. 
These singular and venomous insects, somewhat re- 
sembling musquitoes, generally make their appear- 
ance during the first great heat of summer, in such 
numbers as to seem like vast volumes of smoke ; 
their attacks are always directed against every de. 
scription of quadruped, and so potent is the poison 
they communicate, that even an ox is unable to 
withstand its influence, for he always expires in less 
than two hours. This results, not so much from the 
virulence of the poison, as that every vulnerable 
part is simultaneously covered with these most de- 
structive insects; when the wretched animals, fren- 
zied with pain, rush wild through the fields till death 
puts a period to their sufferings, or they accelerate 
dissolution by plunging headlong into the rivers, 
The shepherds of these countries, taught by experi- 
ence the time of their approach, anoint every part of 
their flocks and herds, unprotected by nature, with 
a strong decoction of wormwood ; to which, it ap- 
pears, these flies have a great antipathy. In addi- 
tion to this, the shepherds keep immense fires con- 
stantly blazing; around which the poor animals, 
aware of their danger, tremblingly and patiently 
congregate. Kind nature has, however, mercifully 
ordained that their existence shall be most ephe- 
meral; for the slightest variation in the weather is 
sufficient to destroy the whole swarm; hence they 
seldom live beyond a few days. The probable sup- 
position however is, that when the Danube rises, 
which it always does in the early part of summer, 
the caverns are flooded, and the water remaining in 
them becomes putrid, and produces, during the heat of 
summer, this most noxious fly.=—Spencer’s Circassia. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


KS ING'S COLLEGE, E, London.—_JUNIOR DE. 
MENT.—The CLASSES in the SCHOOL will be 
REOPENED. on TUESDAY, the 15th of August, at Nine o’clock 


1 
Pind July, 1937 H. J. ROSE, B.D., Principal._ 


DUCATION.—To PARENTS and GUAR- 
DIANS.—GROVE HOUSE, BROMPTON, is NOW OPEN 

ior YOUNG GENTLEMEN, ona plan combining the advan- 
tages of maternal care and attention, with a Course of liberal 
and general Instruction, preparatory to the more advanced pur- 
suits of Classi ical Literature. ‘The terms moderate, and no extras. 
is resident in the house for the advantage of the 
Extensive Grounds are attached to the House. 7g 





‘a 4g 
Lan 
further r parti culars and references application may be m as 
above; orto Mr. mena No. 168, Piccadilly. All letters b by post 
are requested to be paid 








TO BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate 

session, an ESTA LISHED: BOOKSELLING, PR NT. 
ING, and STAT ONERY BUSINESS, eligibly situ situated in a 
large City in iy 7 the Midland Counties. Premises are 
spacious, and the Connexion, which is highly respectable is 
capable of much extension. For partner pextoniers pply fifby 
letter, post paid,) to Messrs. Whittaker aria-lane ; 
or Mr. Groombridge, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row, London. 


asY MODE of SECURING the BONUS 
n EQUITABLE POLICIES by the UNITED KING- 
DOM “LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London; established by Act of Parliament, for As- 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol. Lord Visseunt Glandine. 
EarlofCourtown. |. Lord Elphinstone 
Earl Leven and Melville. | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
rd Viscount Falkland. Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart.. 
rd Viscount Eastnor, M.P. | 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

The accommodation now offered tp the public by the follow. 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Policies, 
January |, 2 ee, and, by adopting it, not $e il that object be 
attained, but they may avail es e in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be ae state of health, after having 
received the bonus of the Equitable :— 

“When an insurance is for life, halfthe Preminm may remain 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
the Policy, or paid = at conve mience. | it being perfectly under- 
stood that, ifthe party di i t mpany 
have = no, claim on hie for the ao oy of the Premium that is 
unpaid.” 

Thus, apiomes of 45 may be insured for the whole period 
of life at 3/. 10s, 6d. per cent.,and by paying 1. 15s. 3d. for the 
first five years, he may discontinue his insurance as soon as he 
has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 
for life as above explained. 

This Company grants liberal Annuities upon ages of 65 and 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ; and every 
information will be afforded on personal apr plication at the 
Office, or by letters addressed to the * irector, Edward 


d, Esq., 











8, W aterloo-plac e, Pall Mall. 
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SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on W EDNESDAY, August 16, and two follow- 
ing days; including 


HE STOCK of a BOOKSELLER retiring 


from the Business; among which are, 


Jackson’s Works, 3 vols. best edit.—Nisbett’s 
Heraldry, 2 vols.—Maitland’s London, 2 vols.—Specimens of 
pm by the Dilletanti Society—Willis’s Cathedrals, 2 
vols. —Dibdin’ 8 Typography, 4 vols.—Fosbrooke’ s Antiquities, 2 
vo ne Britannica, 6 vols.—Web- 
— Dictionary, 2 "v0 ols.—Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 2 vols.— 

awker’s Works, 10 vols.—Howell’s State Trials, 34 — 
pean Scenery, 5 vols.—Barr's Buffon, 16 vols. &c. Also 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 
By order of the Proprietors, to settle a Partnership Account, 

Consisting of the whole of the Remaining Valua- 

ble Stock of Mr. Kidd’s Popular Picturesque Pocket Companions 
o the principal Watering Places of England, illustrated by 
nner, at a cost of several thousand pounds, numerous Copies 
eS: s Popular Works, besides several Valuable and 
ar 
May be viewed, ‘and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced on duplicate portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, on Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


The Duplicate Volumes from the Royal Library. 
R. LEIGH SOTHEBY feels it his duty to 


the Public and to his friends to offer his sincere thanks 
thegreat support and xine encouragement he has experienced 
n the Darsuance . ak re established nearl ocoste ury 
for the SALE by AUC tok aay RARIES, COL riONS 
f PRINTS, PICTURES, WINGS, COINS and MED. ALS, 
‘AN TIQU UITIES, NA’ MURALS ns" TORY, and every ‘Guisiee 
of property connected with Literature and the Fine Arts 
igh Sotheby hopes that by a continued assiduity to his 
business and a strict attention to the interest of his employers 
to merit a continuance of those kind favours he has received 
and begs to inform the public in general, executors, and ali 
persons having the disposal of literary and other property in 
particular, that the greatest care will be taken in arranging, 
cataloguing, and selling the collections entrusted to his manage- 
ment, and that all accounts will be settled with equal punctuality 
and despatc S. 








Mr. Sotheby has the honour of announcing that on 
wench AY, the 23rd of August, and three following days, he 
will SELL by AU CTION, at his house, 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
inclu 


uding 
THE DU PLICATE VOLUMES OF THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 
Collectors, by favouring Mr. Leigh Sotheby with their names 
and addresses, will have catalogues regularly forwarded to them 
hich past experience has proved to be emi- 


prices. 


4 Rie cue — dra ttenti d securing good 
= successiu. in wing attentlon and se: 
ellington-street, Strand, ’ 





Important Sale at Peover Halt, three miles from 
Knutsford, in the County of Chester. 
i * Mr. R. WI STANLEY, of Manc Roe, in the folowing 
order, y= on MONDAY, the 28th day of August, and fi 


SHE E Tent 
\H ase eats LIBRARY, remarkable for con- 
a few beautifully illuminated Missals, and several 
with unique specimens by Caxton, Winkin de 
Wide uss other printers of the earliest peri e Chroni- 
cles of Nuremberg, 1493 — Froissart, 1525— Holinshead, 1547— 
Cario, Wigorniensis, and Baker—a rich collection in the depart- 
ments of Antiquity and Topography, including The Museum Flo- 
rentinum, 10 vols. folio, and the works of Bianchini, Muratori, 
Piranesi, (in part,) Vasi, Ortelius, Plott, Stow, Dugdale, Ogilby, 
Camden, Pitt, Dalrymple, Grose, with Leigh, King, Leycester, 
and others of local interest.— Trarels, by Struys, Tavernier, 
Mandeville,and others more recent—Blean’s, Speed's, and other 
maps—numerous histories and memoirs. — Classics, esirable 
from their scarcity, or esteemed for their notes, from the early 
late of the Nuremberg Quintus Curtius, 1496, down to the Foulis 
Publications, comprehending a very complete set of the Lug. 
Bat. Historia Reipublicarum, many Delphin editions and s 
cimens from all the presses of notoriety, with many translations 
of merit—the Lexicons and Dictionaries of Nicod, Minshieu, 
Stephanus, and others—Treatises, meey of them curious and 
early, on various languages.— Biblia, Hieronymi. Hutteri, Tyn- 
dal, Barker—Walton’s Pe other Polit, and Books of Com- 
mon Prayer, several of which are in B. L.—the Writings of the 
Early Divines—Ecclesiastical Histories, and Theological Con- 
troversies of all Ages and Sects— Works illustrative of the early 
state of the Sciences—Heraldic Treatises, original editions of 
the Poetry, Plays, and Belles Lettres of this country. and of the 
Miscellaneous Literature of Italy, France, and Spain. 


On MO NDAY, the 4th September, will be sold, the Valuable 
PLATE and PLATED AR TICLES, consisting of massive and 
bopioome articles of utility, 

INGS, consisting of authentic Portysite of Went- 
weet, Earlof Strafford, and his Secretary, b Lina n Dyck—several 
by Sir Peter holy s and Kneller—a Dance of C ildren, by Raphael 
Venus and Cupid, by Carlo Cignani; with Specimens of Otho 
Venius, Jordano, Albano, S. Rosa—a large Historical Piece, b: 

nce—Landscapes by Hackaert—and others of originality, an 

ina ete oy gonnipe state ;—and, in the afternoon of the same day. 

The Cellar of curious OLD WINES, known to be of the highest | 
quality and flavour, and containing’ 120 dozens of Carbonell’s 

‘ort, varying from 6 to 12 years in the bottle dozens of 
Claret, of favourite growths—30 dozens of E. a India Ma- 
deira, from 8 to 28 years in the bottle—16 ditto’ very ‘old Sherry, 
and small quantities of other sorts. 


On TUESDAY the a and WEDNESDAY he oh, the usefui 
HOUSEHOLD FU URE and other EFFECTS, requisite 
for chambers, pan ad — and drawin: aol ibrary 
hall, kitchen, and offices—also a billiard table, a fragment of 
Sculpture, rich old India cabinet, and 2 ditto services—a double 
Action Pedal Parp, by Erat & Son, London—a Horizontal Grand 
Piano, by Broadwoo 


And, on THURSDAY the 6th, the Phaetons, Gig, a cai ital 
dors brown Hunter, grey Hack, excellent Sig Mare. the LIVE 
OCK, comprising the Bains Dairy of western ue -bred 
pal and Yearling Bull, from the stock of the Hon. Pies: 
Kenyon, of Pradoe—Thirty Fat Ewes—Boar, Sows, and 
This year's CROPS, consiating of about 75 Tons of he = 
Measures of Oats—25 Statute Acres of Wheat—a few Tons of 
| gare Acres of Potatoes—together with about 12 Tons of Old 
Hay. he pee of the FARMING. UTENSILS ; several use- 
ful % ane T HORSES, &c. 
The whole A the Property will be on view on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday prior to the sale. 
ae ues of the Library, and of the Miscellaneous Propert y, 
7s separate, (price One Shilling each.) on Appl — ~~} 
Bent, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, London 
Cris . pt. E. zette Office ; the Lion, at Shrewsbury ; ituyal 
Hotel, Chester; J. Swinnerton, Courier Office, Maec a1 
oscoe, Solicitor, Kosteford of ‘T, WINSTANLEY A SUNS, 
iverpool; and of R. W INSTANLEY, Auctioneer, Chapel- 
walks, Manchester. 


BRA ENTAL WORKS OF ART.— 
MAWE, 149, Brean, begs to submit to the inspection 
of te sSobility and Public a fine Assortment of ITALIAN 
ALABASTER, consisting of Vases, Single Figures, Groups and 
Models of beautiful Buil ings tog gether with an extensive variety 
of Derbyshire SPAR and MARB LE; manufactured into Tables, 
Obelisks, Inkstands, Candlesticks, Paperweights, &c., forming 
very kind of ornament for the drawing-room, dinin ng-room or 
brary.—Some fine SHELLS, MINERALS and GEOLOGICAL 
Specimens have lately been received. Collections are made to 
acilitate the study of Geology, Mineralogy, or, Conchology, 
rom 2 to 20guineaseach. All the recent Publications on these 
Branches of Science are always kept on sale. 


























PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW. 
T° promote the usefulness of this Work, and to 


meet the views of many of the Subscribers, it has been 
resolved to publish it once a quarter, instead of each alternate 
month as formerly. A considerable addition has been made to 
the ne of mg Number, and the price necessarily advanced to 
our iy ling: 
The First ‘Number of the Quarterly Series, published this day, 
contains : 
hag —Simpson on National Education—Oxford Po; 


pery, 
ammon and : 


Anti-Mammon-—Stillingfleet on the 
Church ‘of Rome, by Cunningham—Large Parishes, Missionaries 
or Ministers—Monypenny on Church Pao Critical Notices, 
—Rabbi David Kimchi’s Commenta: ary upO he Prophecies of 
Zrcheriah Sanderepa’ s Church of England ide identities with the 
Second Beast, &c.—Belcher’s Live Joyfull l’s Miscel- 
laneous Sermons—Covetousness brought to ie Bar ~} Scripture 
—Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons—Cowper’s Poems 
by M'‘Diarmid, &c. &c. Ecclesiastical Intelligence—Proceedings of 
last General Assembly, with Observations; Appointments, Ordi- 
nations, &c. Religious Intelligence. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


DODSLEY’s AND ees $ ANNUAL ae, 


as 
Just published, ina 
HE ANNUAL ae on, & View @ 

the History, Pelities and | Literatere of the Year 

ndon : pointed | for Beldwi — dock 3J.G.& FP, 

ton; Longman Booker & Co.; 

Richardson, . Bout jake ‘Rodwell 1: Sherwood & Co. ite 

ittaker J. din 
Co.; ‘G. Lawfo rd ; Laycock and a HR — 
By whom is also publis ed, in a very 12 volume, 

A General Index tothe Annual Register, from ity 
commencement in 1758 to the year 1819, locleaire: after wi 
period each successive volume has a distinct In ied 

ahi ng ng volumes fe —— sets te ye had of 
ubilshers, 
yaniie ers, 0 map oe savenel are becoming scarce, an early oe 
mS complete sets from the commencement in 1758 may stil] 























rag ape s mage te 
New Edition, in1 vo ice 3s. 
OLDSMITH'S HISTORY of" “GittRoR 
abridged for Schools and Young Persons. 
Also, by the one Publish ers, 


Goldsmith’s Histo: of England 
tinuation to the Death of ~ Bas Iv. Fvols ieee 


_ Goldemith’ s History of Rome. Complete in 1 yol, 
3. 


“Goldsmith's 's History of Greece. 2 vols, 8vo, 1%, 





The Foregoing Histories abridged for the 
Sepests. Prices. 6 ¢ se. ioe dell; = Une of 
30 
Richardson i 5 ‘Baldwin $  Ciadoe et is 3. Gs iat Fe Rion ion: 
illiams ; Darton Harvey ; Hamil Co. Whittskerd 
Co. Si pkin & Co. Honleton'& 
gine" BC somes sons ‘t. Wilson; E. Hodgson; 
HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, 
n 8vo. price 12s. Volume the Second of 
A COURSE of MATHEMATICS; com 
for the Use of the Re al Military Acad b 
HOTTON, L.L-D. ee The ith edition in’) enon 
many C orrections and 
By OLINTHUS dimprovenents LL.D. F.R.AS., &e, 
*,* The present volume comprises. new arrangem; ent, the 
substance of the second and third volumnes of the former 
Vol. I. (lately pote) ) includes the Course to 
Mensuration and Lan Sprvareea tatindire. 8v0. price l2e, 
Also, by the same Author, 
Hutton’s Compendious Measurer. 12mo, 4s, 6d, 
A Key to the Same. 12mo. 5s. 
Hutton’s Mathematical Tables. Royal 8vo. 7th 
a me i 


: Lon nguyen n & Co.; T. Coded s Relduty & Cradock ; 
r M. Richardson; J. & . Rivington; 
Harding & Co.; * z. ey& “ey "Hamitgon & Co. ; Whittaker 
& Co.; J. meen ; wer & € + Souter ; Cowie & ho 
Smith, Elder, & H. en oe ; J. Booker & 
and Stirling & Co. % dinburg’ 
WORKS OF T ~ REV. DAVID BLAIR. 

This day are published, New, Sho tem py Improved Editions of 
to 1 Ux popul: t Books of Education: 
1L/’PHE UN IVE RSAL PRECEPTOR; or, 

Grammar of General Knowledge, 5s 


. Why and Because, 1s. 
The First, or Mother’ 's Catechism, 9d. 


2 

3. 

4. The Popular Vocabulary ; or, Infantine Cyclo 
pedi ia of 3000 Words, Is. 
5. 
6. 
7. 





The Grammar of Natural Philosophy, 6s, 
The English Grammar, with Exercises, 2s, 64. 
Registers for Boys’ Schools, 1s. 
8. Registers for Girls’ Schools, 1s. 
9. The Tutor’s Key to 15,000 Questions, or nearly 
30 Books of Education, 5s. 6d. 
10. The Class Book, 5s. 
11. Reading Lessons, 2s. 6d. 


12. First Lines of Arithmetic, combining, a8 one 
7k the Common and Decimal Notation, ts. 
. Models of Familiar Juvenile Letters, with Canis 
of rc ompliment and and Enquiry, also Notes and Letters in French 
and Italian. 3s. 
It need a1. be stated that these are the most extensively 
circulated ks ever printed in the English, or, perhaps, in 
language ; some of them numbering from 70 to 100 editions, 
constantly-increasing sales. 
They constitute an integral part of the well-known and per. 
fect system of Instruction called Interrogative, and in of 
e interested manceuvres of Book-makers, an iberal 
egotism of Mock-publishing Associations, which protons te: to 
mote Education, the Interrogative or Intellectual System 
taken such deep root in the Schools of the Nation, that ne 
quackeries, or false pretensions, can shake it. Within 
ears it has undeniably produced that surprising a 
ect which characterizes the age ; and as those, ao first 
were instructed by it, know its value, and its practical pogect aad 
superiority, they are now the _—— of its conti 
and the sure guarantees of its per 

Printed for Sir R. Phillips; pu lished by Sherwood, Gilbert, 





& Piper; and to be had of all Booksellers. 








Grouse, Partridge, and 





Pheasant Shooting, &c. 


Just published, post 8vo., price 6s. 6d., Second Edition, 


THE OAKLEIGH 


SHOOTING CODE. 


By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. 


- aw e strongly recommend this twork.""—Sporting Chronicle. 


We recommend the volume as one deserving a place in the library with any popular sporting writer.” 
“ Every gentleman, ¥) es young or old, should provide himself with a copy previous to the ensuing s! 


New Sporting Magazine ( Augus 
“A work —— “reas to all ‘sportsmen. 
Magazine (Augu 


“It is dsetined. vee feel confident, to become a standard authority......It ought really to be regarded as a classical work, in® 
s, pheasants, &c., are objects of the shooter’s pursuit.’ 


far as grouse, 


ortsman (August).,, 
ag shooting campaign.”~ 


The chapter on the training and proper treatment of dogs is admirable."’—_Metropelites 


"—Monthly Review (August). 


JAMES RIDGWAY & SONS, 1689, Piccadilly ; and received in the Country by the Booksellers’ usual Weekly Parcels. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


591 





7 In small 8vo. price 


HE sHELLEY “PAPERS. 


Reprinted theneum, including Poetry and 
by the late ERCY BY SSHE SH BLLEY with a ME- 

Ro him, == Relation, Schooifeliow, and Friend, CAP- 
TiN MEDW 


of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
‘Stu memoit 6 is a grace about it, that Li dacived from the 
le glow of friendship, whieh, while it warms the tints 
the descr re. makes the maseeiios 3 ro once the more pleas- 
of sive.”’—Metropolitan Mag: 
A Mteresting | to all admirers of the p< poet, and calculated to 
their numbers.’ ‘Monthly Repository. 
“To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
familiar ; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justifies 
Sr republication in a separate form.”—Monthly Magazine. 
be little volume which those who loved the man, and admired 
bis gemius, will peruse with great interest.""—Tait’s Edinburgh 
eee. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 
ROFESSOR” PLAYFAIR'S ELEMENTS 
p* of CEO Ww rich Additions b 
te Math spatl ein th University of Ednburgh 
at + mw ys in the Iniversit o' inburgh. 
Pre gfM revised b ra OHN DAVI ut 
Author of a ‘ System of Practical Mathematics,’ &c. 
#,* To this edition are appended numerous Exercises for In- 
di le from the Propositions of the First Six 
Books of of the Elements 


+ Bell & Bradfute, and Stirling, 
smaeh “Longma n & Co., Whittaker 





Kenney. & Co., 
Co., and James 





aiden, much improved, price 
ACGOWAN'S FIRST LE SSONS | in LATIN 
-—s GRAMMAR, and COMPOSITION 
dition, im Bittner bound, 
SECOND COURSE 0 , or PART SECOND. 
4th edition, improved, price 2s. bound, 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
London: Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd 
Ofwhom may be had, by the same Author, and on the most 


ie es. 
FIRST PRENCH LESSON 
MRO NTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAN. 1s. 6d. 


wulist LESSONS FOR INFANTS. Price 
NATURE’S ENGLISH LESSONS, or ce SECOND 
BOOK. 1s. 6d. boun 
“Mr. Macgowan *s successful method of instruction, by ada’ 
ing subjects, and their mode of treatment, progressively, tot 
capacities a ag teaches them fo think as soon as possible.” 
fpazette 
“We recommend ‘ The Essentials of French Grammar’ by 
the Rev. J. Macgowan, to the pocket of the student ; it contains 
moch in a small space.’’"—Gentleman's Magazine. 
POPULAR = ie BOOKS, 
ByJOHN DAVIDSON, A.M., late Teacher, BuRNTISLAND. 
1 SYSTEM of PRACTICAL MATHE- 
MATICS, with numerous Cuts and Copperplates, 
ueurate Tables of Logarith hms, ee. &e. 


Elements of Algebra and Geometry. 3rd edit. 
improved and enlarged, price 15s. 


2, A Key to the System of Practical Mathema- 
- Gans Solutions of all the Exercises in that Work. 





“h Arithmetic Modernized: or, a Complete Sys- 
tem of Arithmetic adapted to Modern Practice. 4th edition, 
improved and enlarged. 3s. 6d. bound. 

4. A Key to Arithmetic oneantaed, containing 
Selutions ofall the Exercises. 4s. boun 

5. The Young Arithmetician’s 8 Guide; being an 

au Petpotectary | Course of Practical Arithmetic for the Use 
edition. Price ts. 3d. 

“i The Youg Mental Calculator’s Guide ; being 
aCourse of Mental Arithmetic for the Use of Schools and of 
Young Men of the Mercantile Profession. Price 6d. 

#,* New Editions of the following Works, edited by 
Mr. Davidson. 
1. The Elements of Euclid; viz. the First Six 
Pooks, together with the Eleventh and Twelfth, and also the 
Book of Euclid’s Data. By Robert Simson, M.D. To this edition 
areannexed, Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
ByJoha Davidson, A.M. 
2. M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selecta, Dialogi 
i. et de Amicitia, et Somnium Scipionis. Editio nova, 
py Canase atiam, Angiies exaratis, illustrata, edidit 


Price 
Printed for Bell & Bradfute, ‘Edinburgh ; and Simpkin & Co., 
James Duncan, London. 





PROFESSOR KLAUER’S GERMAN POETICAL 
‘0 — 


N’ A 
Now ready, price 85. bound in extra cloth. 
(Dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. Charles Grey and Mrs. George 


Clive, 
ALLADS and’ ROMANCES, 
au eTICAL TALES, LEGENDS, and IDYLS of the 


By WILHELM KLAUER- FLAT TOWSEL, 

«pttthor of ‘The German Manual for Self-tuition,’ &c. 
“The werk | is compiled with that gentleman's usual discri- 
Dnation. The choice of subjects is a ;, and from 
Ymteer van Wodenblock of Langbein to Leonore of 
Burger, we have a variety of pieces. in all ae, and of all 
ofhumour, pathos, and terror, that cannot fail to fur- 
tisha rich store of entertainment to the public.”—Court Maga- 


tne for August 
01 Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and P. Rolandi. 
: Milliken & Son. Paris: Théophile Barrois fils. 
of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, The G German Manual for Self-tuition. With 
cin 1 Translations i in English and French. 2 vols. Second 


2. The German Prose Reader (Undine). With a 
beantiful Engraving, from an Original Painting by Retzsch. 5s. 
e German Dramatic Reader, No. 1 (Kotze- 
he's Kleinsti fidter). 4s. 
e German Dramatic Reader, No. 2( Werner's 
Renciemsastens Februar). 3s. 
5. Exercises for Writing German. 5s. 
6. Popular Songs of the Germans, 5s. 


7. Select Lyrical Poems of the Germans, 8s. 





aay.” bey ae gn avnorfzxne, 


du Coq, prés 1 
‘TTALIEN DO ‘PRISONNIER DU 
SPIELBERG, 


ILVtIoO PELLICO: 


Poesie Inedite di Silvio Pellico, che contiene, La 
mia Gioventa, A Dio, ed altre poesie religiose ; i Parenti, le 
Passioni, i Secoli, Volta, Ugo Foscolo, la Patria Sclesso, il Poeta, 
Sospiso, la Mente, Mestizia, Teresa Gonfalonieri, I’ Anima d’'una 
Figlia, il Colera in ey, un Filosofo, la Beneficienza, una 
Donna, &c. &c. NOVELLI IN VERSI, cioe: Rafaella, 
Ebelino, [ldegarde, i Saluzzesi, Aroldo e Clara, Rocello, e la 
Morte di Dante. Parigi, 1837. n beau vol. in-8, de 450 pp. 5 fr. 

Opere Scelte di 8S. Pellico, cioe: Le mie Prigioni, 
con le addizioni di P. Mesenestihe 3 dei Doveri degli Usetel, ele 
= Novelle in versi. . in-8, portrait, br. 5 fr. 

Opere Complete, che contiene: Vol. I. Le mie 
Prigioni; Addizioni di Maroncelli; dei Doveri degli Uomini.— 
you. Il. TraGepte, Francesca da Rimini; Eufemio di Mes- 
sina ; Ester d’Engaddi; Iginia d’Asta ; Gismonda da Mandrisio ; 
{eeniere di Dertona; Erodiade ; Tommaso Moro, Gantiche.— 
Vot. III. Le sue Poesie inedite e le Novelle in versi, 3 gros vol. 
in-12, portrait et vue du Spielberg, br. 14 fr. Chaque ouvrage se 
vend séparément, savoir: Le mie Prigioni, in-12, portrait. 2 fr. 
50 c.—Il medesimo, | o- 18, 1 fr. 50c.—Alle mie Prigioni di Silvio 
Pellico, Addi Ni, in-12, 2 fr. 50 c.—Il me- 
desimo, in-18, 2 fr. Del I Doveri degli Uomini, in-12, 2 fr.—Il 
medesimo, in-18, | fr. 25 ¢.—Il Volume II.: che contiene le sue 
Tragedie, ed altri versi, 1 gr. vol. in-12 br. 5 mr ranpesce da 
Rimini, ed Eufemio di Messina, in-12, br, 2 fil Vol. IIL: che 
contiene tutte le sue Poesie inedite, e le Noveile, | vol. in-12, = 

Mes Prisons, en Italien et en Francais, 1 vol. in-8 
avec un beau portrait de Feltice, SS. 50c.—Les_ Mémes, on 
Italien et_en Anglais, 1 vol. in-8, avec le portrait, 5 fr.Les 
mémes, EN TR LANGUES, en “Italien, en veangeat, et en 
Anglais, 1 beau vol. in-8, avec le portrait, 7 fr. 50 c. 


TELEMAQUE POLYGLOTTE, contenant les 
Six Langues Européennes les plus Usitées : le Frangais, 1 Anglais, 
l’Allemand, I’'Italien, l'Espagnol, et le Portugais. Un beau vol. 
in-4, sur six colonnes, gros caractére, papier vélin, orné ‘a0 por- 
trait de Fénélon, cartonné, dos de percaline anglaise, 20 fr. ; ou 
par souscription, en 32 livraisons 460c. On peut compléter en 
tous temps. “ouvrage est termin 
~ Une autre édition a été imprimée format in-12, en 6 vols, 20 fr. 
—Chaque langue est contenue en un volume et se vend séparé- 
ment, savoir: En Anglais, 3fr. 50c.—En Italien. 3 fr. 50 c.—En 
= znol, 3fr. Se— n Allemand. 4 fr.—En Portugais, 4 fr.— 

rangais, 2fr.50c. Chaque volume avec couverture — 
primée et orné d'un trés-beau portrait de Fénélon.—On peu 
aussi se procurer deux langues réunies en face l'une de 1’ t., 
en deux volumes, savoir : 


NOUVEL OUVRAGE 





> 


sss! 


et Anglais .....+ ‘i pagiale et Portugais ...... 
¢ pean eevee: § ien et ypesnel,.. 
agnol «+. talien et Allemand 
et +e mand «++. talien et Portugais 
et Portugais .... pepagnol et Allemand. 
et Italien oepase gnol et Portugais 
et ee ° Allemand et Portugais.... 
et Allemand.....» 


ICTIONNAIRES DIAMANTS, contenant 


le Frangais, l’ Anglais, "Italien, et I’ Allemand, avec cha- 
cun leur contre-partie. 4 vols. in-32, papier vélin, trés-jolie 
édition, 18 frances 

travail minutieux apporté ala composition de ces nouveaux 
Dictionnaires, imprimés en caractéres dits Diamants, trés-nets 
et trés-lisibles, autorise l’éditeur a affirmer que l'on chercherait 
en vain un ouvrage de ce genre a compat, qpoigue ¢ d’un for- 
mat trés-portatif, sans dire que la beaut exécution typo- 
graphique surpasse toute comparaison. Chaque volume se vend 
séparément, savoir :-— 

Dictionnaire Anglais-Frangais et sere fegoes Sie 
contenant tous les mots adoptés dans les deux langues, rédigé 

‘aprés les meilleures autorités. Par T NS. 2 tomes en i 
vol. in-32, papier vélin, broché, 5 fr. tue fason Anglaise, 6 fr. 

Dictionnaire Francais-Italien et talien-Frang¢ais, 
composé sur la derniére édition du Dictionnaire de l' Académie 
della Crusca, sur celui d’Alberti, de l’Académie Francaise, de 
Laveaux, de Boiste, etc., avec 1’ accent prosodique sur les mots 
Italiens. Par J. Ph. Barberi. 2 tomes en | gros vol. in-32, br. 

6 fr.—Relié fagon maroquin, 7 fr. 

Dictionnaire Allemand- Frangais et Frangais-Alle- 
mand, composé sur les meilleurs dictionnaires publiés dans les 
deux langues ee vis partic uliérement sur ceux de Mozin et de 
Thibaut. Par J. VENEDEY. 2 tomes en | oat. in-32, papier 
vélin, broché, 5 fr. —_Relié fagon maroquin, 6 

Dictionnaire F rancais, engneaie a’ environ 15 3000 
mots relatifs aux sciences, aux arts, aux métiers, 4 la médecine, 
chirurgie, etc. Par RAYMOND. In-32, 2 fr. 25 e. —Relié, 3fr. 

Sous presse, méme format et méme caractére, 

Dictionnaire Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais- 

Espagnol. 


IBLIOTECA POETICA ITALIANA, Scelta 
e publicata da A. prem, 30 vol. in-32, im inte chez 
J, Didot, papier vélin, 72 fr. ; ou Sivagement: ALAMANNI, La 
Coltivazione, 1 vol. 3fr. ? ALFIE iw) edie scelte e la Merope 
di MAFFET, 3 vol. 8 fr. SAMINTA RI 
lando furioso, e le Satire, 8 vol. port. "8 fr_—DANT 
7fr. 50c.—GUARINI, I Pastor see, 3 fr. 50 iT 
Opere scelte, 3 vol. port PETRARCA, 3 vol. 7 fr. 
SCELTA di —— italiane, ‘T autori antic hi, 3 fr. ELTA. 
Eta media, | vol. 3fr.—-SCELTA. Terza eta, | vol. 3 fr.—TASSO, 
Gerusalemme, 4 vol. port. 8 fr. On peut joindre a A cette collec- 
tion: BOCCACCIO, se! da Cerutti. Parigi, Didot. 5 vol. 
th-33, Pap. vélin, eer 12 fr.—CASTI, Novelle galanti, 5 vol. in-32, 
—CASTI,G Anienali Parlanti, 4 vol. in-32, 10 fr. 

‘Biblioteca di Prose Italiane, che contiene, Boc- 
caccio novelle scelte, Machiavelli, Storie Fiorentine,il Princi 
Lina nom | ito, Livio, Scelta d’autori antichi, Scelta d’autori 

Parigi. 10 vol. in-32 br, 30 fr. On vend séparément : 
M. rei) AVELLI, Discorsi, 2 vol. ina, 6 fr.—MACHIAVELLI. 
ll Principe, } vol. 3fr.—SCELTA di prose d’autori antichi, d’au- 
tori dell’ eta media e d’autori moderni, 3 vol. 9 fr. 

I Quattro Poeti Italiani, Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, 
Tasso ; con una scelta di poesie Italiane dal 1200 sino a’ nostri 
tempi, "da Buttura. Parigi, 1836. 1 vol. in-8, pap. yoda, orné de 
quatre portraits en groupe, cart., art., trés -jol. édit. 20 


ON QUIJOTE, Nueva edicion hecha segun la 
ultima de la Academia, 1835. Completa en un tomo in-8. 

7 fr. 50 c.—El mismo adornado con 12 laminas finas. 10 fr. 
Cervantes, Don Quijote de la Mancha, nueva 
edicion, con ln Vida de Cervantes, la Analisis del Quijote y las 
poten < sitions y curiosas de Pellicer, Paris, 7 gros vol. in-18, fig. 


br. r. 
y Nov elas de Cervantes, 1835, en un tomo in-8, 5 fr, 
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Gil Blas de Santillana, 


1835, com- 
Ee en un tomo 80, 7 fr. 50c.— 
Tr. 


mismo con 12 laminas finas. 


Moratin, Comedias, 1837, 1 vol. in-8, portrait, br. 
6 fr. 
Las obras completas, Barcelona, 1835, 


1 vol. in-8, 42 col. portrait, cartonné. 12 fr. 

Toreno, Historia del Levantamiento, guerra 
cexolnsion de Espafia, 1836, 5 vol. contenus en 3 vol. than 

i 

Quintana, Tesoro del Parnaso espafiol, 6 Poesias 
selectas desde el tiempo de Juan de Mena, hasta el fin del siglo 
XVIII. Perpignan, 4 gros vol. in-18, br, 12 fr.—Vidas de 
panoles célébres. Paris, 1 vol. in-12, jolie édition. 5 ft. 

Chateaubriand, Atala y René.—Bern. de St-Pierre, 
Cabafia Indiana y el Café de Surate, in-18. 2 fr. 50c. 

Noriega, Nouvelle Méthode pour apprendre la 
longue espagnole en trés peu de temps, 1835, 1 vol. in-12, br. 2 fr. 


OLLEZIONE DE’ MIGLIORI AUTORI 
ITALIANI, Antichi e Moderni, Edizione in-3, con ritratti, 
5 fr. il volume, cio: 


Manzoni. I Promessi Sposi, vol. unico, con ritratto, 


5 fr. 

Pellico. Le mie Prigioni, con le addizioni di P. 
Mpogneell, dei Doveri degli Uomini, Novelle in versi, Cantiche 

altre poesie, volume unico,con ritratto. 

Teatro Scelto Italiano, Commedie, Demmi, Tra- 
gedie, Tratte da Goldoni, Albergati, Sografi, Metas- 
tasio, Alfieri, con note biografic eda A. me os. unico, 
con ritratto, 10 fr. 

Dante. La divina Commedia, ed opere poetiche, 


con note di diversi, 2 vol. con ritratto, 10 fr. 


Petrarca. Rimee le Opere di Poliziano, con note 
diversi, 2 vol. con ritratto, 10 fr. 


Ariosto. Orlando furioso e le Satire, con note di 
a 4 vol. con ritratto, 20 fr. 


‘asso. La Gerusalemme e l’Aminta, con note di 
diversi, 2 vol. con ritratto, 10 fr. 
Guicciardini e Botta, Storia d'Italia, sino al 1814, 
20 vol. con due ritratti, 100 fr.—Guicciardini separamente, 6 vel. 
30 fr.—Botta 1789 sino al i814, 4 vol. ‘20 fr.—L'altra parte di Botta 1534 
sino al 1789, 10 vol. dicui non resta qu'un piccolo numero d'esem- 
plari non si vende separamente ch’al prezzo di 75 ft 


——- Storia di Napoli, 2 vol. 10 


— Scelte di Ugo Foscolo, che contiene: bd 
brid ttere di Jacopo Ortis: Orazione a Bona; 
deli’ origine e dell ufizio della letteratura. poy ca stall ‘del 
viaggio sentimentale ed altre prose; dei sepolcri apitol del 
Poesie scelte ; Colla vita dell’ autore da Ronna, 1837. Volume 
unico, con ritratto. 
Mes Prisons, Mémoires de Silvio Pellico, en trois 

Langue es, h ftation, Frangais, et Anglais, | gros vol. in-8, portrait, 
r. 

- as en Italien et en Frangais, 1 vol, in-8, port. 3 fr. soe. 

méme en Italien et en Anglais, 1 vol. in-8, port. br. 5 fr. 


Ugoal. Vita e Scritti di G. Pecchio, 1 vol. br. 


3 fr. 50 

i Battaglia di Benevento, Romanzo Storico del 
Dottore Guerrazzi. 1835. 2 vol. in-12, br. 7 fr.50c. L'ASSEDIO 
DI FIRENZE, del medesimo autore. 1836. 5 vol. in-12, br. 20 fr. 

Marco Visconti, Storia del testaate raccontata da 
Tommaso Grossi. 1835. 2 vol. in-12, br. 6 

ini. Luisa Strozzi, storia del secolo XVI. 
2 vol. in-13, 9 fr.—La Monaca di Monza, 2 vol. in-12, 7 fr. 50 c. 

Azeglio. Ettore Fieramosca, 1 vol. in-12, br. 
4 fr. 50c. 

Barberi, Dictionnaire Francais-Italien et Italien- 
Francais, contenant plus de dix mille mots omis dans tous les 
autres dictionnaires portatifs, revu et augmenté par Ronna, 
édition diamant, 1836. 2 tomes en | vol. in-32, trés-jolie édition, 
6fr. Le méme, reliure fagon Maroquin, 7 fr. 

*,* The above Works may be had of Dulau §& Co., Soho-square, 
London, at the rate of a shilling for the franc. 


47, Paternoster-row. 
TO THE apnea | a2 | omen S ORIGINAL 


ESSRS. BALDWIN. % CRADOCK bag to 
inform the Subscribers that No. 52 of this splendid Work, 
to complete their Sets, is now ready for delivery ; containing 
The WEIGHING HOUSE. 
FRONTISPIECE to TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
TIMES, or THE BATHOS, with TITLE-PAGE. 
TABLE of CONTENTS, &c. 

Complete Sets, with fine Impressions of the Plates, (some 
of hen being Copies of Subscribers who had failed to remove 
their Nembers in the time limited.) may be had of the Pub- 
lishers, i in 52 Numbers, price 5s. each. 


= THIS to MEET the EYE of | 
rson requiring a real good WRITING PEN, — 

will a well, and mark without any mistake 
recommended to try the most elastic, springy an 
mercial, business-like, bank, trae, durab ehen. which is now 
improved to extraordinary perfection S "TA NNER, the real 
original Inventor and Maker of Steel Pens, Professor of a 
matics and Writing, 54, Crown-street, Finsbury-square, Lop 
Manufacturer to nearly five thousand commercial estab! 
ments of London and W eotmlnstes, and well known as the m 
celebrated, pre-eminent, first-rate Metallic Pen-maker in 
known world. May be had of all Benne I Booksellers. 


INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, | Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility, 
ledicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
orate the constitution when impaired by the effects of climate, 
ong use of pects ane. protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arisin; m weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 
Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond. 
street. In bottles, 2s. %d., 4s. 6d., I1s., and 22s. each; and sol 
by Benger, 150, Oxiord-street Johnstone, 66, Corubill Bata 
180, Strand ; and b: rime most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
Churche 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 
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blished, 9s. hds. 
HAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 
By J. H. HIPPISLEY, Esq. M.A 
Sawerd Moxon, Dover-street. 


BUTLER’S yi eee MAPS — EXERCISES, 
st edition, pric 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
4 E maces, y= a , tn of Geleuned Outline Maps, de- 
t 
signed for the Use ot relate WAL, BUTL 
And A oplarped | y his Son, JOHN OLDING BUTLER. 
larris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth boards, price 2s. 
N the ORDAINING INFLUENCE. of the 
HOLY GHOST. 
By the a sOuN H AIL TON GRay, M.A. 
Of Magdalen College, Oxford, & 








lso, by the same ‘Aut or, 

Explanation of the Church Catechism, with Scrip- 
fare Proofs. For the Use of Sunday Schools. 18mo. cloth bds. 

ice ls. 

London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
shed by Saunders & Benning, 43, Fleet-street, 
CONCISE DIGEST of the LAW, USAGE, 
and C 'OM affecting COMMER AL and CIVIL 
IPeRedURSE 0 a the SUBJECTS of GREAT BRITAIN and 
E. 1 vol. 8vo. 5th edition. 

The Deeds and Documents of England and 
Fra Droits, Privileges et 4 
tions “des eee ee dans E hed Bretagne. 1 vol. 
3rd edition. 

Analyse de l’'Acte de Reform du Parlement en 
Angleterre. By Charles Okey, Counsel to the British Embassy 
at Paris, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

This da is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 24s. cloth lettered, 

KET CHES "in ‘the "PYRENEES; 
h some Remarks o' 
LA NGUEDOL, PROV ENCE, aaa the CORNICE. 
By the Author of ‘ Sli ht Reminiscences of the Rhine,’ and 











ee 

“ This is the most | bemmant ebook of its class we can remember 
to have read.” 

“ Two of the  pleasnatesh and most charming volumes we ever 
remember to have perused.”’—Metrop. Conserv. Journal. 

“Tt is impossible not to desire to accompany the writer from 
chapter fo Ley and to the close of the work.”’— Monthly Rev. 

: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Friday, the Ist of Soqtomsber, « will be published, embellished 
h Engravings, p' 5s. bound in clot! 
HE HISTORY of ‘the BASTILE, and its 
principal Captives; forming Vo ol. 64 yy Famivy Liprary. 
London: printed for Thomas T: Son, Cheapside: and 


may be procured, J order, of Ba. Booksellers in the 
Kingdom. 





New Burlington-street, Aug. 11. 
R.. BENTLEY has this day published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
T BIVOU 
Or, STORIES aati rs PENINSULAR WAR. 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ * My Life,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Il, 

NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 
THE INTERIOR OO Ne” BY THE RIVER 
GE 
In the Steam Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, iP 1832, 1833, & 1834, 
By MACGREGOR LAIRD and R. A.'K. OLDFIELD, 

Surviving Officers of the iespeditions 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates. 
Ill. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Twelve Embellishments. 
Ina pest ket volume, est 7s. 6d. 
THE BOO OF SEASONS; 
Or, THE CALENDAR ¢ OF NATURE. 
By OWT ILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 
“ A delightful pot. We recommend it to all lovers of nature. 
It is a jewel.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Iv. 
Also, i in a few dave 
KINDNESS IN WOMEN; 
A NOVEL. 
By T. HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. 3 vols. 
“ Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love.”’—Shakspeare. 


Vv. 
Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
h namerous, Portraits, 
~ LETTERS 
LADY MARY WORTLEY. MONTAGU. 
Edited by LORD. WHARNCLIFFE. 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 





IMPORTANT WORKS just published by D. A. TALBOYS, Oxford, 
and 113, Fleet-street, London. 


WILLIAM 


1, 
WACHSMUTH’S 
HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES 


OF GREECE, 


With Reference to their Political Institutions. 
Translated from the en by EDMUND WOOLRYCH, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 11. 10s. 


THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES of | 


GREECE, from the German of CARL FREDERICK HER- 
MANN, of the be tniversity of Heidelberg. 8vo. 15s 

* Next to Miiller, Wachsmuth’s Greek Antiquities, and C. F. 
Hermann’s Manuai of Greek te are the most impor- 
tant.’’—Thirlwall’s Hist. of — vol. i. 3. 


AN EPITOME of NIEBUHR'S HISTORY 
of ROME, with Chronological Tables, and an Appe endix. 
TRAVERS TWISS, B.C.L., Fellow of University College, Oxtord 
8vo. cloth boards. 12s. 

“This is a truly valuable work ; Mr. Twiss has escaped the 
affectation of mysticism, obscurity, and vulgarity, with which 

Niebuhr seems to have infected most of his followers and trans- 
jJators. In the Appendix there are some original investigations, 
which display great learning and acuteness ; we were particu- 
larly pleased with that on the — of dictator.” — Atheneum. 


AN EPITOME of the THIRD VOLUME of 
NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, by the same Author. 8vo. 9s. 


5. 
A MANUAL of the HISTORY of PHILO- 
porey, translated from the German of TENNEMANN, by the 
. ARTHUR JOHNSON, M.A., late Fellow of W adh. Coll., 
son. 8vo. l4s. 
“ A work which marks out all the leading epochs in philoso- 
phy, and gives minute chronological information concerning 
them, with biographical notices of the founders and followers 
—- principal schools, and ample texts of their works. Ina 
, to the student of philosophy, I know of no work in English 
Iikely to prove half so useful.” anni in his Translation of 
Goethe's Faust. iT 
CHRONOLOGICAL “TABLES of ANCIENT 
HISTORY, sypchrenistically and ethnographically arranged. 
Folio. Cloth bac’ 

“* This is a sheen tiseful work ; it contains twelve synchronistic 
tables of ancient history, than which nothing can be more ser- 
viceable either to the student, or to those in more advanced life 
who look at history philosophically, and wish to see the progress 
Men condition of various enn 4 at the same epochs.”’—British 


“CHRONOLOGICAL. ‘TABLES of the HIS- 
» TORY of the MIDDLE AGES. Nearly ready. 

In this work all the great events, of the civil, religions, and 
literary history of the European nations, and of such others as 
are connected with them, are given in a series of parallel 
columns, so as to present to the reader at one view the transac- 
tions and condition of the vie states of the civilized world. 


AN ESSAY on the ORIGIN and FORMA- 
TION ¢ the ROMANCE LANGUAGES. By G. C. LEWIS, 
-, Student of Christ Church. 8vo. 


12s. 
“We: ok repeat our strong sense of the merit of this work, 
and our admiration of that generous love of literature which 
inspired it.”.—Edinb. Review. 


9% 

THE COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, 
translated into familiar Blank Verse, wih Hotes, Prefaces, and 
a feneners pele = ithe Old Greek Comedy, from the German of 
Wachsmuth ; by C. A, WHEEL WRIGHT, M.A. a 8vo. ll. 4s. 

The only vcmalets — Version of Aristophanes. 


1 yr 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION 
in EUROPE. From the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
as ag ae 8vo. boards. 

“In potent alembic he extracts as it were the ensentiol 
= of pilloophic history....A coup d’ait of European 

ry, and as a treatise on the past phen 5 of European civiliza- 
tion’ the book is y rr to every student of politics or 
polite letters. ‘To those who would read history with profit, its 
study is as necessary as is a knowledge of anatomy to them 
who woul ag y pursue phy 
Spectator. 


HEEREN’S HISTORICAL TREATISES. 
The political Copsemponces of the Reformation—The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Practical Influence of Political Theories—T he Rise 
=e See of the Continental Interests of Great Britain. 8vo. 

8. Clo 


12. 
A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
For the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. Compiled from 
the Works of A. H. L. HEEREN, Professor of History in the 
U niversity of Gottingen, &c. Foolscap 8vo. 

* Teeming with exact information in every = Its object is 
to give a continuous geogra oy description of the countries 
which were Se  oatees of the principal events in ancient his- 

ory.”—S, 
“An oelien nt and most useful little volume, and admirably 
adapted for the use of schools ——— instruction.’’—Lit. Gaz. 


A MANUAL of BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
JOHN JAHN, D.D., Professor of Biblical Antiquities and 
} eolo "fe in the University of Vienna. Translated, with an In- 
or of ents iTustrates, and many otheradditions, by THOMAS 
‘he 3rd edition, thoroughly revised and corrected. 

a we 


This work was recommended from the Theological chair of 
this Mi niversity, by the late Regius-professors, Van Mildert and 
Lloyd. It is also recommended by Professor Stuart, of the 
United States. 


4. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS of the 
BIBLE, with a Preface to each Book, and Remarks on Various 
Important Particulars ; intended to yrender the Study of the 

Scriptures more pleasant and profitable. o.4 the Rev. JOSEPH 

ES, M.A., of Newchurch. we 


THE HISTORY of ‘ANCIENT PHILOSO- 











PHY. By Dr. HEINRICH RITTER, Prof. in the University of 
Berlin, from the second German edition. 4vols. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


16. 


THE ENTIRE WORKS OF BISHOP HALL. 


A New Edition, revised and corrected, with considerable Additions, in s Monthly Vols. 8vo, Vols. 1 to6are already published, 


price 129 


» Cac. 
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"2 of sik V WALTER 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 
Xolumes II. IIL. and IV. 


Volum postponed to \st October, 
Robert Cadell, Balnburgh; Sone haga eis Oc Whittaker ¢ 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY oF Sco 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS — 
In 2 thick vols., together my ately, with a Coloured Ma, 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND from. the 


earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion 1745—~6; con. 


TAL GRANDFATHER. 
By sie WALTER SCOTT, Bart 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co, London; and 
ksellers. al 


tain 





This day is published, peice Me, od fd-» embellished with g Plaes 


HE PICTURE “of SCOT 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LAND, 
4th edition, greatly’ enlarged and sanrored, with an Itinerary, 
“* The Picture of Picotand’ Lnenaleaks the most 
the most useful, for the north . tourist with sing 


we are scanelated. "New Me Magazine. 
rs, Edinburgh ; W. 8. Ore 





Published b & R. ro 
Co. London ; nae sold by all Booksellers. 

NEW GUIDE FOR A SUMMER TOUR. 

Now ready, ———- LJ Vase from Shotches taken on the 


SHORT VISIT to the IONIAN” ISLANDS, 
ATHENS, EDWARD GIFFARD, 
un nm Murray, py ti 3 
2nd edition, with numerous ee bri 


the Colony to 1837, 2 vols. t 8 tie be 
ISTORICAL and Rides 











































RICAL 
ACCOUNT of NEW SOUTH 
Settlement and as a British C WALES, both as a Penal 
Senior Minist 4 ae BUSMOHE LANG, B.D Pri 
i inis er of the Sco 
A e ~ 14 th incipal of the 


J. Valpy, ~court. ti ndon ; 
adel ays es, b a sold by a ert ~~. Bell & 
This day is published, in 8vo., 18th ine . andan 
‘Abstract of the last Population oe oe 
or 18s. 6d. half-bound in parchm 
ATERSON’S ROADS. “of ENGLAND and 
WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
A d upon a M es _ es od: 
rranged u' n entire’ vi 
mented 1 .— addition of now Meola ais and ‘Admeasu lied sad ny. 
ngman . Richardson ; Hatehant & 
Son; "Baldwin & 20. + T.& T. Teg J. Dui S 
J. Dowding; J. Hearne; ‘Smith, Hider, & Co; ‘imptin a, 
. Mogg. sere 














day is ee price 1 
A PTRONGMIgAL EAs EL anrar-og for leans hee 
gs the Latitudes, Longi 
Moon, and Planets, for ante. 
Asconsign of the >» Meridian, Lunations, 


Lieut. R. J. MORRISON, 
Member of the | geden Meteorological Society, “and Author of 
eteorological Almanac. 
London : meron Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


NEW PART OF 
ENCYCLOPADIA tap sent 

This day is BNCYE price ll. boards, PART XLVI. of 

T=. EN CYCLOPADIA METROPOLI- 

TANA; or, Universal Dictionary of Knowledge: on an 
Original Plan, es the twofold Séventages of a Philos 
phical and an Alphabetical Aprousetme 
*,* This west Conteine—on PUI SCIENCES, Thesry ofp. 
babilities, by Mr. De Morgan ; Definite Inte als, by Mr. Mosely. 
In MIXED SCIENCES, Botany, continued. In fi ISTORY, to 
nearly the end of the Seventeenth Century ; ani in the LEXI. 
CON, to Saxicola. 

London : printed for Baldwin & Cradock ; J. g. & FP. ry | 
ton; nean; B. Fellows; Sutteby & Co. ; ; E. _ od 
Dowding ; G. Lawford; T. Laycock ; J. Fraser: J. M 
son; J. ohn : Allman; 1; J. Bain ; H. Dixon; J. Bryant; 8. 
Hodgson ; I Hodgson F. Westley; for J. H. Parker, Oxford; 
and J. & J.J ton, Cambridge. 

*,* The yA - regret extremely the length of - 
which has elapsed since the publication of Part XLV., and which 
is attributable solely to the much-lamented death of the 14 
respected Editor, the Rev. Mr. Smedley. They trust 
the hands of the new Editor, it will be possible to publish ihe 
few remaining parts with considerable dispatch; and as Mr. 
Smedley had nearly completed his arrangements ‘for the com- 
pletion of the work, there will be no difficulty in effecting itia 
a consistent manner. 
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ENRY CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
\TOKESHILL P ACE; or, the MAN of 


BUSINESS. B ye Authoress f ‘Mrs. Armytage; 
‘Mothers and Daughters,” 7 — = 


THE SPAS OF GERMANY. By Dr. GRANVILLE, 
Author of ‘Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
38. }hestrations, 

Dr. Granville has here given us a full description of the Spas 

of Germany ; of their medical Vo ‘operties; of the mode of tr 
fthe charges; of the country; of 

the people, &c. We reocotsinend his work, with its numerous 
embellishments, to our tens .- — of tourists.”"—Lit. Gas. 


TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA, KRIM TARTARY, &. 
ip 1836-7; including a Steam V: e down the Danube, from 

Bona Constantinople, and rou und the Coast of the Blac! sk Sea 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo., with Map and nu- 
merous Illustrations. 


a 


C. HALL's NEW "NOVEL. In 3 vols Post 8r9. 
UNCLE HORACE. By the Authoress of ‘The Ba 
caneer,’ * Sketches of Irish Character,’ &c. 





London: James Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chanc ery Late 
Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAUM PEICE 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun PRANcis.s ; and sold by 
An Booksellers and Newsvenders.— nts: for Score 
ssrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; or IRELAND, J, Cam 

ming, lin. 
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